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IACP  president  James  Damos,  appraising  his 
tenure  as  head  of  the  police  chiefs’  organization. 
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Attorney  General  headlines  IACP  meeting 


U.S.  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  is  expected  to  reaffirm  President 
Reagan's  recent  initiatives  against 
organized  crime  and  drug  trafficking 
when  he  addresses  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  at  the 
group's  annual  convention  November 
13-18. 

Smith  heads  a list  of  speakers  for  the 
89th  conference  that  includes  Brigadier 
General  James  Dozier,  who  was  kidnap- 
ped by  the  Italian  Red  Brigades;  William 
Webster,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  Senator  Joseph  Biden, 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee;  and  the  singer  Connie  Fran- 
cis, who  was  violently  assaulted  in  her 
hotel  room  several  years  ago. 

The  Atlanta  conference  will  also 
feature  the  election  of  a new  sixth  vice 
president  and  a potentially  troublesome 
debate  over  whether  to  increase  the 
organization's  membership  dues. 

Chief  James  Damos  of  University  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  turn  over  the  IACP  leader- 
ship reins  to  incoming  president  Leo 
Callahan  during  the  convention,  said  he 
expects  Smith's  speech  to  cap  off  a con- 
vention focused  on  "ways  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  can  become  more  effec- 
tive, efficient  and  productive  and  ways  in 
which  we  can  better  meet  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  victims  of  crime. 

' ' President  Reagan  has  called  his  com- 
mitment to  crime  issues  'unshakeable.' 
In  the  last  10  years,  the  population  of  this 
country  has  increased  by  only  1 0 percent, 
but  there  has  been  a 60  percent  increase 
in  serious  crime.  I think  he  knows  this 
and  will  outline  his  program  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  legislation  and/or  funding  to  do 


When  a citizen  accuses  a police  officer 
of  misconduct,  should  other  citizens  be 
involved  in  investigating  that  com- 
plaint? If  so,  how  much  power  should  the 
citizens  have  and  when  should  they 
become  involved? 

Those  questions,  long  the  focus  of  con- 
troversies over  the  establishment  of 
civilian  review  boards,  are  being  debated 
once  again  — this  time  in  Portland,  Ore. 

But  unlike  most  such  debates,  where 
police  officials  and  city  administration 
decide  whether  the  city  will  have  a review 
board,  the  Portland  controversy  will  be 
decided  by  the  voters  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

Under  Portland  Ballot  Measure  51, 
voters  have  been  asked  to  approve  the 
creation  of  a Police  Internal  Investiga- 
tions Auditing  Committee,  which  would 
serve  as  a watchdog  for  the  Portland 
Police  Bureau's  internal  investigations. 

The  auditing  committee  would  consist 


Attorney  General  William  French  Smith 
something  about  it." 


Other  speakers  who  will  address  the 
IACP  assemblage  are  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner General  Sadatoshi  Suzuki  of  the 
National  Police  of  Japan;  Georgia  Gov. 
George  Busbee;  Michael  Bowers, 
Georgia's  Attorney  General;  Atlanta 
Mayor  Andrew  Young;  George  Napper, 
Public  Safety  Commissioner  of  Atlanta; 
Atlanta  Police  Chief  Morris  Redding, 
and  Damos. 


of  three  city  council  members  and  nine 
citizen  volunteers.  Citizens  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  police  department's  in- 
vestigation of  their  complaints  against 
police  officers  could  ask  the  committee  to 
review  the  investigation. 

If  the  committee  found  that  the  inves- 
tigation was  improper  or  incomplete,  it 
could  ask  the  police  chief  and  mayor,  who 
is  also  police  commissioner,  to  look  into 
the  complaint  a second  time.  It  also  could 
randomly  monitor  investigations  to 
make  sure  that  complaints  were  being 
handled  fairly.  The  committee  would 
have  no  power  to  enforce  discipline,  but 
could  bring  its  findings  to  the  entire  city 
council. 

Portland's  voters  have  the  chance  to 
decide  the  question  of  a citizen's  auditing 
committee  because  the  matter  generated 
strong  opposition  when  approved  by  the 
city  council,  but  the  police  department's 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Incoming  President  Callahan,  chief  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  department, 
will  take  office  just  two  weeks  after  com- 
pleting his  campaign  for  another  office  — 
lieutenant  governor  of  Florida. 

Callahan  is  the  running  mate  of 
Republican  Skip  Bafalis  against  incum- 
bent Gov.  Bob  Graham  in  the  November 
2 election.  Election  results  weren't 
available  at  press  time,  but  the  outcome 
is  not  expected  to  affect  Callahan's  suc- 
cession to  the  IACP  presidency.  The 
association's  by-laws  state  that  an  in- 
coming president  must  hold  the  rank  of 
chief  when  assuming  office,  but  do  not  re- 
quire the  president  to  hold  that  rank  for 
the  entire  term.  Since  Callahan  would  not 
become  lieutenant  governor  until 
January,  he  can  fulfill  that  requirement. 

Damos  said  he  is  happy  with  his 
13*/*-month  tenure  — one  of  the  longest 
in  the  group's  recent  history  because  a 
scheduling  change  delayed  the  annual 


Criminals  who  commit  large  numbers 
of  violent  offenses  tend  to  be  imprisoned 
for  the  first  time  before  they  are  23  years 
old,  begin  committing  violent  crimes  well 
before  they  are  16,  have  few  family  ties, 
find  it  hard  to  hold  down  a job  and  have 
long  histories  of  multiple  drug  use. 

Those  findings,  part  of  a research 
study  completed  recently  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  may  help 
judges  identify  offenders  who  are  likely 
to  become  career  criminals  and  thus  hand 
down  tougher  sentences  for  those  of- 
fenders. 

The  research  makes  the  sentencing 
technique  known  as  "selective  in- 
capacitation" more  feasible  by  introduc- 
ing a scale  to  identify  high-rate  offenders 
— those  who  are  likely  to  commit  large 
numbers  of  burglaries  and  robberies. 

Under  the  selective-incapacitation 
theory,  judges  would  sentence  criminals 
who  are  likely  to  continue  committing 
crimes  to  longer  prison  terms  than  those 
whose  profiles  indicate  they  probably 
will  commit  few  crimes. 

The  technique  is  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  such  selective  sentenc- 
ing would  prevent  more  crimes  without 
increasing  prison  populations. 

The  NIJ  research  indicates  that  a 
method  for  identifying  potentially  high- 
rate  criminals  can  be  developed, 
although  the  report  does  not  make  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  selective 
incapacitation  should  be  adopted. 

"We  have  shown  how  incapacitation 
theory  might  provide  a rational  means 
for  allocating  scarce  prison  space,”  said 
researcher  Peter  Greenwood.  "We  have 


conference. 

“It's  been  a good  year,"  he  said.  "I've 
had  very  fine  experiences  in  meeting  with 
law  enforcement  officials  not  only  in  this 
country  but  from  all  over  the  world.  I 
think  we've  made  steady  progress  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion from  all  members  of  the 
community." 

The  change  in  the  presidency  means 
that  each  of  the  four  remaining  vice 
presidents  will  move  up  the  IACP  ladder, 
creating  a vacancy  in  the  position  of 
sixth  vice  president.  Two  candidates 
have  announced  their  candidacy  for  the 
position,  which  will  put  the  winner  in  the 
president's  seat  in  1988.  The  candidates 
are  Chief  Larry  Vardell  of  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  and  Chief  Charles  Reynolds  of 
Dover,  N.H. 

One  of  the  issues  to  be  debated  at  the 
Continued  on  Page  5 


shown  that  selective  incapacitation 
strategies  may  lead  to  significant  reduc- 
tions in  crime  without  increasing  the 
total  number  of  offenders  incarcerated. 
(But)  the  concept  of  selective  incapacita- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  controversial." 

Under  the  scale  developed  by  Green- 
wood for  rating  offenders,  seven  factors 
would  be  considered  before  sentencing  a 
burglar  or  robber: 

I Whether  a defendant  has  been  in  jail 
for  more  than  12  of  the  past  24  months; 

t Whether  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed of  the  same  type  of  crime  before; 

H Whether  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed of  any  crimes  before  age  16; 

H Whether  the  defendant  has  been 
committed  to  a state  or  Federal  juvenile 
facility; 

f Whether  the  defendant  has  used 
heroin  or  barbiturates  in  the  past  two 
years; 

II  Heroin  or  barbiturate  use  as  a 
juvenile. 

1 Whether  the  defendant  has  been 
unemployed  for  more  than  12  of  the  past 
24  months. 

An  offender  who  met  four  of  the  seven 
criteria  would  be  considered  a potentially 
high-rate  burglar  or  robber  and  given  a 
longer  sentence  than  those  meeting  three 
or  fewer. 

The  research,  conducted  by  The  Rand 
Corporation  under  a grant  from  NIJ. 
found  that  increasing  prison  terms  for 
high-rate  robbers  could  reduce  the  rob- 
bery rate  by  15  percent  in  California,  one 
of  the  study  states,  and  reduce  the  prison 
population  by  5 percent. 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Two-year  controversy  over  internal  affairs 
surfaces  as  a question  for  voters  in  Portland 


NIJ  study  may  help  judges 
identify  future  career  criminals 
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California  court  shoots  down 
San  Francisco  handgun  ban 

A California  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled 
that  the  City  of  San  Francisco  had  no 
authority  to  enact  its  tough  ban  on  hand- 
guns, and  ordered  the  city  to  refrain  from 
enforcing  it. 

The  ruling  voids  San  Francisco’s  four- 
month-old  handgun  law,  considered  the 
country's  toughest.  The  law  made  owner- 
ship of  a handgun  a misdemeanor 
punishable  by  up  to  30  days  in  jail  and  a 
S600  fine.  The  ordinance  did  not  ban 
rifles  or  shotguns  and  allowed  police, 
security  officers,  gun  collectors  and 
military  personnel  to  own  handguns. 
Private  store  owners  who  obtained 
special  permission  also  were  allowed  to 
keep  guns. 

A three-judge  pannel  ruled  that  the 
city  could  not  enforce  the  ordinance 
because  the  state  legislature  has  ex- 
clusive control  of  handgun  regulation. 

T ordinanc'j  was  challenged  by  gun- 
C'  trol  opponents,  who  had  also  argued 
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that  the  law  could  open  the  way  for  illegal 
searches  and  property  seizures. 

Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  pledged  to 
continue  working  for  handgun  controL 
She  said  gun  control  "is  an  issue  that 
must  be  addressed.  I really  believe  the 
handgun  plays  no  constructive  role  in  our 
society,  and  i t kills  23,000  people  a year. ' ’ 
Gun-control  advocates  have  indicated 
they  will  appeal  the  ruling. 

Voodoo  cult  places  curse 
on  possible  Miami  PD  site 

Members  of  a voodoo  religion  practiced 
in  Africa  and  South  America  apparently 
have  placed  a curse  on  the  site  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Police  Department's  pro- 
posed headquarters. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  the 
remains  of  a goat,  a chicken  and  a bird 
were  found  on  the  corners  of  the  lot  that 
now  holds  the  former  city  hall.  The  re- 
mains were  stuffed  in  bags  that  also  con- 
tained pennies,  candy  and  corn,  all  sym- 
bolic of  the  Santeria  religion,  according 
to  experts.  • 

"Something  or  somebody  over  here  is 
being  cursed  tonight  for  whatever 
reason,"  said  Dr.  Charles  Wetli,  the  assis- 
tant Dade  County  medical  examiner. 

Plans  to  build  a new  headquarters  for 
the  police  department  on  the  former  city 
hall  site  are  now  under  consideration  by 
Miami  Beach  officials. 

NYC  hires  firm  to  draw  up 
plans  for  one-officer  patrol 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate 
has  hired  a consultant  to  draw  up  plans 
for  the  use  of  one-officer  patrol  cars,  even 
though  efforts  to  set  up  such  a program 
in  the  past  have  failed  because  of  strong 
opposition  from  the  city's  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association. 

The  board  unanimously  approved  a 
$346,000  contract  with  Enforth  Cor- 
poration of  Boston  to  analyze  statistics 
on  one-officer  patrols,  including  the 
possibility  of  sending  two  patrol  cars  — 
one  with  two  officers  and  another  with 
one  officer  — to  emergency  calls. 

The  corporation’s  report  is  to  be  fin- 
ished by  next  September  1. 

The  contract  was  awarded  despite  the 
fact  that  an  attempt  last  year  to  expand 
the  use  of  one-officer  patrols  beyond  the 
small  experimental  program  now  in  ef- 
fect ended  in  deadlocked  negotiations 
with  the  P.B.A. 

City  officials  contend  that  the  use  of 
one-officer  cars  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical, allowing  the  limited  number  of 
officers  on  patrol  to  cover  more  territory. 

But  the  union  argues  that  the  additional 
danger  to  officers  riding  alone  makes  the 
plan  unacceptable. 

Because  the  use  of  one-officer  cars  is 
considered  a safety  issue,  it  is  subject  to 
collective  bargaining  with  the  union. 

That  allowed  the  P.B.A.  to  block  last 
year’s  plans  to  expand  the  one-officer 
p°trols  from  25  cars  to  half  of  the  city’s 
73  precincts. 

City  officials  raid  the  contract  with  the 
Enforth  Corporation  does  not  mean  the 
city  will  renew  its  attempts  to  use  one- 
officer  patrols  when  the  report  i9  com- 
pleted. 

Conn,  begins  recruit  training 
despite  complaint  of  bias 

A U.S.  District  Judge  has  refused  a re- 
quest that  he  delay  the  training  of  a new 
class  of  Connecticut  State  Police  recruits 
to  allow  the  investigation  of  a complaint 
that  the  academy  entrance  examination 
discriminates  against  minorities. 

Judge  Robert  C.  Zampano  ruled  that 
the  state’s  need  for  new  troopers 
outweighed  complaints  that  the  class  of 


recruits  did  not  include  enough  blacks 
and  Hispanics. 

Zampano  said  any  imbalance  in  the 
number  of  minority  recruits  could  be  cor- 
rected later  by  filling  vacancies  with 
minority  recruits,  agreeing  with  the 
assistant  attorney  general’s  argument 
that  the  need  for  new  troopers  is  "ab- 
solutely critical" 

The  ruling  freed  the  Connecticut  State 
Police  to  begin  training  120  new  troopers. 
The  new  class  will  boost  the  state  police 
ranks  by  almost  15  percent. 

An  organization  of  minority  troopers 
called  Men  and  Women  for  Justice  had 
asked  that  training  be  delayed  because 
the  entrance  examination  discriminated 
against  minorities.  The  group  is  challeng- 
ing all  entrance  exams  given  since  1972. 

Lawyers  for  the  group  said  they 
challenged  the  test  because  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  black  and  Hispanic  applicants 
who  took  the  test  passed  it,  compared  to 
80  percent  of  the  white  men  who  took  it. 
They  claim  that  1,400  minority  ap- 
plicants have  been  unfairly  disqualified 
because  of  their  test  results  in  the  last  10 
years. 

About  17  percent  of  the  new  class  is 
black  or  Hispanic. 

PERF  accepting  applications 
for  senior  management  course 

The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
is  now  accepting  applications  for  the 
1983  Senior  Management  Institute  for 
Police,  a three-week  course  in  contem- 
porary management  theory  for  senior 
police  executives. 

The  40  applicants  selected  for  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  offered  from  April 
10-29  at  North  Andover,  Mass.,  will 
study  general  management  strategies, 
policy  development,  planning  processes 
and  analysis  of  organizational  structure 
and  behavior,  according  to  Gary  Hayes, 
PERF’s  executive  director. 

The  curriculum  for  the  Institute  was 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Management  Analysis  Center  Inc.,  a 
management  training  organization,  and 
uses  the  case-study  method  introduced 
by  the  Harvard  Business  School,  in 


which  case  studies  from  corporate,  public 
and  police  agencies  are  studied  and  ap- 
plied to  the  participant’s  organization. 

Hayes  said  applicants  must  hold  a 
senior  management  position  in  their 
police  agencies.  To  apply,  candidates 
and  their  chiefs  must  submit  application 
and  appraisal  forms  to  PERF  by 
January  1.  The  forms  are  available  at 
1909  K Street.  N.W.,  Suite  400. 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

Tuition  for  the  course  is  $2,000  and  in- 
cludes room  and  board  and  all  course 
materials. 

The  Institute  is  funded  in  part  by 
grants  from  the  Pinkerton  Foundation. 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  Grace  Founda- 
tion, Stop  and  Shop  Foundation  and  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 
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Unfit  for  duty? 


Phoenix  rethinks  light  duty  for  disabled  officers 


On  July  26,  Phoenix  police  officer 
David  Hanson  suffered  a 30-second 
seizure  similar  to  an  epileptic  seizure. 
After  a week  of  tests.  Hanson's  doctors 
determined  that  the  28-year-old  had  suf- 
fered a one-time  attack  caused  by  abnor- 
mal electrical  discharges  from  the  brain. 

But  Phoenix  police  administrators 
feared  that  Hanson  was  no  longer  fit  for 
duty,  that  he  might  suffer  a similar  at- 
tack at  a crucial  moment  when  lives 
might  be  at  stake.  They  assigned  Hanson 
to  a civilian  job. 

Hanson  s case  has  focused  attention  on 
the  Phoenix  department's  policies  for 
handling  non-job-related  disabilities, 
particularly  on  the  department’s  plans  to 
put  fewer  officers  into  light-duty  jobs  as 
a way  of  keeping  them  on  the  payroll 
after  they  are  deemed  unable  to  complete 
regular  police  duties. 

Capt.  Dudley  Gibson,  head  of 
Phoenix’s  employment  division,  said  the 
department  probably  will  no  longer 


routinely  allow  officers  to  return  in  light- 
duty  jobs  if  they  can’t  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  their  former  job.  As  in  the 
Hanson  case,  he  said,  the  department 
probably  will  offer  those  officers  new 
jobs  as  civilian  employees  if  a suitable 
position  is  open. 

Gibson  said  that  police  officials  had 
been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
creating  jobs  for  officers  who  were  no 
longer  able  to  be  on  regular  patrol,  par- 
ticularly for  those  officers  who  were  not 
nearing  retirement  age.  Many  thought 
the  positions  were  "make-work  jobs" 
that  did  not  use  the  department's 
resources  wisely,  hp  said. 

The  light-duty  policy  had  been  under 
review  for  some  time  before  Hanson’s 
seizure,  Gibson  said,  but  Hanson's 
disability  brought  attention  to  the 
policy. 

Under  the  revised  policy,  the  depart- 
ment will  continue  to  assign  officers  to 
light-duty  jobs  when  they  are  injured 


temporarily  or  when  they  are  nearing 
retirement  and  can  become  eligible  for 
pensions  within  a few  months.  Officers 
whose  disabilities  are  job-related  are 
eligible  for  long-term  disability  benefits, 
he  said. 

But  the  officer  whose  injury  or  illness 
is  not  related  to  the  job  and  who  is  not 
nearing  retirement  presents  a problem, 
he  said.  For  instance.  Hanson  had  been 
with  the  department  two  years,  he  said, 
so  it  was  not  reasonable  to  assign  him  to  a 
light-duty  job  for  the  remainder  of  his 
career.  Gibson  said  assigning  those  of- 
ficers to  civilian  jobs  seem  to  be  the  best 
solution. 

The  question  of  when  an  officer  is 
labeled  unfit  for  regular  duty  is  also  a 
tricky  one.  Although  Hanson  accepted 
the  civilian  job  as  a Crime  Stop  operator, 
he  objected  to  his  seizure  being  classified 
as  a long-term  disability”  because  doc- 
tors have  indicated  that  he  may  never 
suffer  another  attack.  He  is  taking 


Stiidy  recommends  getting  ‘second  opinions’ 
from  outside  consultants  in  major  investigations 
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medication  to  prevent  seizures  and  has 
been  warned  to  avoid  working  alone,  with 
heavy  equipment  or  in  high  places  for  the 
next  year,  but  doctors  say  that  if  he 
doesn  t suffer  a second  seizure  within  a 
year,  he  should  be  quaUfied  to  return  to 
patrol  duty. 

Gibson  said  Hanson  would  be  allowed 
to  return  to  active  duty  when  declared 
physically  fit.  “We  want  our  policy  to  be 
fair."  he  said.  “We  don't  want  to  put 
qualified  officers  out  of  work,  but  we 
don  t want  to  strain  the  system  by  carry- 
ing those  who  aren't  quaUfied  for  active 
duty  for  years  and  years.  It's  a difficult 
decision.” 


Cincy  PD  seeks 
answers  in  two 
officer  suicides 


Police  departments  grappling  with 
major  unsolved  crimes  should  seek  a 
second  opinion  from  a team  of  detectives 
from  outside  the  department. 

That  recommendation,  part  of  a report 
pubUshed  last  month  by  the  PoUce  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum,  is  based  on  the 
work  on  a team  of  outside  consultants 
during  the  Atlanta  child-murder  cases  in 
1980. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  leader  of 
the  consultant  team,  analyzes  the 
benefits  of  an  investigative  consultant 
team  and  makes  recommendations  for 
assembhng  such  a team. 

"Regardless  of  city  and  poUce  depart- 
ment size,  and  the  potential  problems  of 
personnel  shortage,  case  overload,  shaky 
morale  and  lack  of  specialist  in- 
vestigators, it  is  possible  that  even  a well- 
managed  city  and  its  very  competent 
poUce  department  could  become  stricken 
with  one  of  the  most  frustrating  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  criminal  investigations  — 
a series  of  unsolved,  but  apparently 
related  murders,”  said  author  Pierce 

Two  birds,  one  stone: 


Brooks. 

"This  could  be  the  time  for  city 
authorities  to  consider  the  use  of  a 
selected  team  of  police  investigators 
from  other  cities  who  have  experience  in 
working  simiUar  cases." 

In  Atlanta,  five  detectives  from  cities 
across  the  country  joined  investigators 
from  11  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
city  departments  to  work  on  15  unsolved 
cases  involving  murdered  or  missing 
black  youths.  They  spent  12  days  review- 
ing case  files  and  talking  with  in- 
vestigators, offering  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches based  on  their  work  in  similar 
cases. 

Their  travel  and  living  expenses  during 
the  consulting  work  were  paid  by  PERF 
to  test  the  idea  of  consultant  teams.  The 
venture  was  the  first  such  cooperative  ef- 
fort  between  five  outside  detectives  and  a 
host  department,  according  to  Brooks. 

Brooks,  a veteran  homicide  in- 
vestigator and  the  former  poUce  chief  of 
Eugene,  Ore.,  said  he  found  that  a consul- 
tant team's  greatest  help  is  that  of  pro- 
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viding  a second  opinion. 

"The  outside  consultant  team  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  pressure  and  stress 
of  local  problems  and  could  thus  provide 
recommendations  based  on  a fresh  in- 
sight and  a totaUy  objective  view  of  the 
overaU  problem,"  he  said. 

But  he  said  such  a team  can  also  help 
establish  better  management  of  in- 
vestigations, introduce  new  investi- 
gative technology,  ease  heavy  caseloads 
and  fill  gaps  in  expertise  within  the  local 
personnel  in  dealing  with  particular 
crimes. 

Brooks  said  the  use  of  outside  teams 
need  not  be  Umited  to  cases  where  there 
are  several  unsolved  crimes.  He  said  con- 
sultants could  be  helpful  in  any  case 
where  a department  lacked  expertise  in  a 
specific  area  — such  as  a department 
where  recent  changes  in  city  and  depart- 
mental leadership  may  have  placed  many 
officers  in  new  positions. 

The  report  stresses  that  outside  teams 
must  function  as  consultants,  not  take 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Fla.  county  schools  get  live-in  security 


In  1969,  the  Brevard  County,  Fla., 
school  board  was  losing  $150,000  to 
$190,000  a year  in  theft  and  vandalism. 
In  the  past  few  years,  those  losses  have 
shrunk  to  about  $18,000  a year. 

The  sharp  reduction  in  vandalism 
began  after  Security  Chief  Bill  Swartz  in- 
troduced a plan  for  placing  security 
trailers  on  school  property.  Under 
Swartz's  plan,  the  school  board  provides 
mobile-home  owners  with  free  space  on 
school  property  to  park  their  homes  and 
the  utilities  to  run  them.  In  return,  the 
owners  agree  to  live  on  the  school  proper- 
ty, check  the  property  regularly  at  night 
and  serve  as  on-site  security. 

The  plan  has  proved  so  successful  that 
Swartz  has  begun  providing  copies  of  the 
contract  between  the  school  system  and 
mobile-home  owners  to  other  school 
systems  interested  in  setting  up  similar 
programs.  Schools  in  Duval  County 
(Jacksonville),  Orange  County  (Orlando), 
and  Pinellas  County  (Clearwater)  have 
begun  using  security  trailers,  and 


schools  in  California,  Tennessee,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  ha,ve  inquired  about  the 
plan,  Swartz  said. 

Swartz  said  the  presence  of  people  on 
the  school  property  at  nights  and  on 
weekends  frightfens  off  many  of  the 
young  vandals  who  break  into  school 
property  "for  kicks."  The  regular  rounds 
also  help  detect  any  intruders,  discourag- 
ing the  more  serious  burglars. 

In  addition  to  conducting  regular 
checks  of  the  school  property,  many 
mobile-home  owpers  have  their  trailers 
linked  to  the  school's  intercom  system, 
so  that  residents  can  hear  any  unusual  or 
suspicious  noises  inside  the  school, 
Swartz  said. 

Swartz  said  the  plan  was  easy  to  in- 
itiate in  Brevard  County  because  many 
residents  live  in  mobile  homes.  Rental 
space  in  mobile-home  parks  costs  $100  to 
$150  a month,  he  said,  so  many  people 
are  eager  to  exchange  their  supervision 
of  the  school  site  for  free  rent. 

More  than  half  of  those  living  on  school 
property  in  Brevard  County  are  police  of- 


ficers, Swartz  said.  Having  police  officers 
on  the  property  is  beneficial,  he  said, 
because  they  can  investigate  any 
suspected  break-in  and  because  they  are 
trained  in  observation  techniques. 

Another  factor  that  makes  the  pro- 
gram feasible  for  Brevard  County. 
Swartz  said,  is  that  most  schools  have 
large  lots  with  plenty  of  room  for  the 
security  trailers.  Swartz  warned  that 
some  school  districts  may  be  subject  to 
zoning  laws  that  would  prevent  them 
from  placing  residential  trailers  on  the 
school  property. 

Swartz,  who  worked  as  a state  police  of- 
ficer and  as  a patrolman,  sergeant,  cap- 
tain and  chief  of  police  in  Florida  police 
departments  for  13  years  before  becom- 
ing security  chief  for  the  Brevard  County 
schools,  said  the  program  has  more  than 
paid  for  the  cost  of  providing  the  space 
and  utilities. 

"It’s  always  good  if  you  can  have 
somebody  close  by,"  he  said.  "You  can't 
put  a price  on  the  safety  of  our  students 
and  our  people." 


The  Cincinnati  Police  Division  has 
begun  searching  for  answers  to  explain 
the  deaths  of  two  officers  who  committed 
suicide  within  five  days  of  each  other  last 
month. 

Although  the  deaths  were  not  related, 
the  timing  of  the  two  suicides  led  many 
officers  to  question  whether  the  pressure 
of  police  work  contributed  to  the  officers' 
decisions. 

A psychologist  for  the  Police  Division 
said,  however,  the  only  factor  apparently 
linking  the  two  deaths  is  a sort  of  chain 
reaction  sometimes  seen  in  suicide  cases: 
If  a person  contemplating  suicide  knows 
that  someone  else  in  a similar  situation 
has  succeeded  in  committing  suicide,  he 
may  be  more  likely  to  take  his  life. 

"It’s  sort  of  a modeling  thing,"  Dr. 
Edward  Brengle  told  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. "While  I am  not  looking  for  a 
chain  reaction,  it's  not  impossible  that 
the  two  are  related  in  that  if  you  see  some- 
one like  you  doing  it,  it  makes  it  easier  for 
you.” 

The  first  death  came  on  October  11, 
when  Investigator  William  John  Jenkins 
shot  himself  in  the  side  with  his  service 
revolver.  He  was  found  dead  in  a police  in- 
terrogation room. 

Five  days  later,  Officer  Harold 
Lawhorn  died  of  a self-inflicted  gunshot 
wound. 

Both  officers  were  involved  in  divorces 
that  may  have  contributed  to  their 
depression. 

The  suicides  were  the  first  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Police  Division  since  October 
1976,  when  an  officer  shot  himself  in  the 
head  with  his  service  revolver.  The  officer 
was  found  in  the  backyard  of  his  home. 

Brengle  said  that  while  all  police  of- 
ficers are  subject  to  pressures  that  are 
unique  to  the  field,  the  pressure  doesn't 
mean  they  are  more  prone  to  commit 
suicide  than  anyone  else. 

Jim  Sterling,  director  of  research  and 
development  for  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  agreed. 
"What  may  be  stressful  to  the  person 
working  behind  the  counter  at 
McDonald's  may  not  be  stressful  to  the 
person  next  to  him,"  he  said. 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Polygraph  Training  Course 

Evening  and  Saturday  course.  For  infor- 
mation, call:  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
344-2626,  82  Beaver  St.,  NY  10005 
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Connecticut  towns  shuffle  chiefs 


Former  New  York  City  police  officer 
George  Ay  I ward  has  been  chosen  as  chief 
of  the  Middletown,  Conn.,  police  depart- 
ment, and  the  man  he  replaces,  Eugene 
Rame,  is  under  consideration  for  the 
chief’s  job  in  a newly  established  depart- 
ment in  nearby  Cromwell. 

Aylward  was  chosen  for  the  Middle- 
town  job  on  October  14,  almost  a year 
after  Rame  resigned  the  post.  In  addition 
to  serving  19  years  with  the  New  York 
City  force.  Aylard  is  former  chief  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Township,  Pa.,  police 
department. 

His  appointment  ended  a search  that 
was  complicated  by  the  first-choice  can- 
didate’s turning  down  the  job.  a second 
search  and  examination  procedure,  and 


controversy  about  the  criteria  for  select- 
ing a chief. 

Rame  resigned  the  Middletown  job  in 
November  1981  after  22  years  with  the 
department,  to  become  head  of  the  Glynn 
County,  Ga.,  police  department.  He  is  be- 
ing considered  for  the  chief’s  job  with  the 
Cromwell  police  department,  which  was 
established  by  the  Cromwell  Board  of 
Selectmen  last  month.  The  board  allotted 
$400,000  for  a 14-member  department 
and  established  a Police  Commission  to 
oversee  it. 

First  Selectman  Paul  Harrington  said 
he  supports  Rame's  appointment  as  chief 
of  the  new  department.  Rame’s  contract 
in  Glynn  County  expires  December  1 and 
will  not  be  renewed. 


Three  resign  amid  misconduct  review 


Chief  Robert  Talkington  Jr.  of  Colum- 
bus. Ind.,  resigned  his  post  last  month, 
four  days  before  a citizens’  commission 
was  to  release  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tions into  charges  of  misconduct  in  the 
department. 

Two  police  captains  also  accepted 
demotions  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
wake  of  the  investigation. 

Talkington,  39,  cited  personal  reasons 
for  his  resignation,  but  said  he  hoped  to 
return  to  criminal  investigation  some- 
day. The  captains,  Frederick  Armstrong 
and  Charles  Critzer  said  they  had  decided 
to  resign  their  ranks  some  time  ago  and 
announced  the  moves  to  coincide  with 
the  chief's  resignation. 

The  citizens  committee  was  estab- 
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lished  after  a patrol  officer  accused  Talk- 
ington  of  using  his  position  for  financial 
gain  and  alleged  that  Armstrong  and 
Critzer  failed  to  turn  in  alcohol  con- 
fiscated from  minors.  The  officer  made 
the  charges  after  the  chief  attempted  to 
demote  him  for  alleged  misconduct. 

Deputy  Chief  Max  Haymaker  was 
named  acting  chief. 

Policing  doesn’t  pay 

In  Rising  Star,  Tex.,  the  general  fund 
that  pays  the  salaries  of  the  town's  two 
police  officers  contains  $14.86.  But  the 
two  officers,  who  have  been  working 
without  pay  since  the  town’s  treasury 
ran  short,  recently  got  a boost  from  a 
citizens’  group. 

The  Rising  Star  Citizens  Committee 
Against  Crime  presented  a check  for 
$847.72  to  Chief  Curtis  McGlothlin  and 
Officer  Dennis  Hill  as  part  of  the  pay 
they  have  earned  but  haven't  received. 

Gary  Dugan,  who  presented  the  check, 
told  United  Press  International,  "We 
have  a moral  obligation  to  help  the  police 
department.” 

Chinese  join 
Sicily  gathering 
of  world  police 

Six  law  enforcement  officials  from  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  joined  police 
from  30  other  nations  as  they  met  in 
Messina,  Italy,  from  October  7-19  to 
discuss  issues  relating  to  the  mass 
media,  computers  and  human  rights. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational Centre  of  Sociological,  Penal 
and  Penitentiary  Research  and  Studies, 
and  was  the  fifth  time  that  the  Centre 
and  the  Italian  Government  have  hosted 
the  international  gathering. 

The  Chinese  delegates  stressed  the  ex- 
tent to  which  police  there  rely  on  the  com- 
munity to  fight  crime  and  maintain 
public  order.  Elected  Public  Security 
Committees  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
assist  the  police  in  crime  prevention  and 
patrol. 

The  Chinese  delegates  also  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  radio,  television  and 
newspapers  in  educating  the  public 
about  crime-related  issues.  This  opened 
the  door  to  the  most  explosive  topic  of 
the  Messina  conference,  the  relationship 
between  police  and  the  media. 

American  delegate  Anthony  V.  Bouza, 
the  police  chief  of  Minneapolis,  advo- 
cated a totally  open  relationship,  allow- 
ing the  press  access  to  all  information  the 
police  possess.  Bouza  maintained  that 
the  establishment  of  a police  department 
press  office  was  invariably  a sign  of 
unhealthy  defensiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  since  such  an  office  was  more 
likely  to  screen  and  hide  information 
than  to  help  the  press  gain  access  to  it. 

Police  officials  from  other  countries 
voiced  sharp  disagreement,  with  several 
expressing  envy  of  the  Egyptian  legisla- 
tion which  provides  administrative  and 
criminal  sanctions  against  newspapers 
publishing  inaccurate  or  sensationalized 
police  material. 

Many  delegates  strongly  supported 
the  use  of  highly  trained  police  depart- 
ment press  officers  as  the  best  way  to 
resolve  the  ongoing  conflict  between  the 
police  agency  ’s  need  for  secrecy  and  the 
public’s  right  to  know. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

When  the  death 


penalty  debate 
finally  laid  to  rest 
and  a definitive 
V^i  history  of  the 

Supreme  Court's 
^ r°le  in  this  sensitive 

R|  JSH  >asue  is  written,  two 
wBML&tK^BL  members  the 
present  Court  will 
merit  special  attention.  The  two  are 
Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall,  whose 
shared  belief  that  capital  punishment  is 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Eighth  Amendment,  seems 
rooted  in  moral  conviction. 

Throughout  their  years  on  the  Court, 
Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall  have  re 
mained  resolute  in  their  opposition  to  the 
death  penalty  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Whenever  the  Court  has  denied  a petition 
for  certiorari  from  a petitioner  under 
sentence  of  death,  either  Justice  Brennan 
or  Marshall  has  dissented.  It  is  virtually 
a given  that  such  dissents  by  either 
Justice  will  begin  with  the  words, 
■‘Adhering  to  my  view  that  the  death 
penalty  is  in  all  circumstances  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  prohibited  by  the 
Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments,” 
and  then  proceed  to  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  the  Court's  denial  of  certiorari. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  new  term, 
Justice  Brennan  joined  with  Justice  Mar- 
shall in  just  such  a dissent.  Part  of  that 
dissent  was  based  upon  a full-text 
plenary  decision  issued  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  last  term  which  had 
placed  the  Justices  against  capital 
punishment  in  the  majority.  An  analysis 
of  that  plenary  decision  follows,  along 
with  the  Marshall  dissent  noted  in  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  October  4. 

Capital  Punishment 
Dividing  6-to-4,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Eighth  Amendment  will 
not  permit  the  imposition  of  the  death 


penalty  where  the  defendant  "aids  and 
abets  a felony  in  the  course  of  which  a 
murder  is  committed  by  others  but  who 
does  not  himself  kill,  attempt  to  kill,  or  in- 
tend that  a killing  take  place  or  that 
lethal  force  will  be  employed." 

The  decision  arose  out  of  an  early  mom- 

mg  incident  in  Florida  in  1975.  On  April  l 
of  that  year,  the  defendant,  who  peti- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court  to  review  his 
case,  set  out  in  his  car  from  the  home  of 
his  common  law  wife.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a couple  named  Armstrong  — 
the  daughter  of  the  common  law  wife  and 
her  husband.  Shortly  after  7:30  A.M.,  the 
trio  arrived  at  their  destination,  the  home 
of  Thomas  Kersey,  86,  and  his  wife 
Eunice,  who  was  74.  The  petitioner/ 
defendant  knew  that  the  Kerseys  kept  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  in  their 
home. 

The  petitioner  parked  his  car  200  yards 
from  the  Kersey  house.  The  couple  got 
out  of  the  car  and  walked  to  the  back  door 
of  the  house.  Upon  arriving  at  the  house 
Armstrong  asked  Mr.  Kersey  for  some 
water  for  what  Armstrong  said  was  an 
overheated  car.  When  Mr.  Kersey  re- 
turned with  the  water  Armstrong 
grabbed  his  arm,  pointed  a gun  at  him, 
and  told  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  take  his 
wallet. 

Kersey  yelled  out  for  help.  Hearing  her 
husband’s  appeal,  Eunice  Kersey  came 
around  the  side  of  the  house  brandishing 
a gun.  Without  hesitating,  she  shot  Mrs. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Armstrong  and  possibly 
his  wife  returned  fire,  killing  the  Kerseys. 
Armstrong  dragged  both  bodies  into  the 
kitchen,  took  their  money  and  fled  to  the 
waiting  car.  A witness  testified  that  the 
car  returned  to  the  home  of  the  peti- 
tioner’s common  law  wife  at  about  8:00 
A.M.,  just  15  minutes  after  the  approx- 
imate time  of  the  shootings.  Shortly  after 
the  incident  the  common-law  wife  dis- 
posed of  two  guns,  allegedly  the  murder 
weapons  that  had  been  in  the  car  on  the 
morning  of  April  1. 


As  IACP  marches  to  A tlanta: 


The  Anns trongs  and  the  petitioner 
were  indicted  on  two  counts  of  first- 
degree  murder  and  one  count  of  robbery. 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  the  petitioner  were 
tried  together.  During  the  trial  the  pros 
ecution  maintained  that  the  petitioner 
had  planned  the  robbery  but  that  Mr. 
Armstrong  had  actually  “killed  the  old 
people.”  Following  the  closing 
statements  by  the  prosecution  and 
defense  counsel, the  judge  told  the  jury: 
“In  order  to  obtain  a conviction  of  first- 
degree  murder  while  engaged  in  the 
perpetration  of  or  in  the  attempted 
perpetration  of  the  crime  of  robbery,  the 
evidence  must  establish  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendant  was 
actually  present  and  was  actively  aiding 
and  abetting  the  robbery  or  attempted 
robbery,  and  that  the  unlawful  killing  oc- 
curred in  the  perpetration  of  or  in  the  at- 
tempted perpetration  of  the  robbery.” 
The  jury  deliberated  for  more  than  four 
hours,  returning  with  guilty  verdicts 
against  both  defendants  on  all  counts. 
Pursuant  to  Florida  law,  a separate 
sentencing  hearing  was  held  and  the  jury 
recommended  that  death  penalty  be  im- 
posed on  both  defendants.  The  trial 
judge  reviewed  the  aggravating  and 
mitigating  circumstances,  concluding 
that  the  petitioner  should  receive  the 
death  penalty  for  each  count  of  first- 
degree  murder.  The  petitioner  was  also 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  his 
role  in  the  robbery.  The  Florida  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  conviction  and 
sentence  on  each  of  the  counts. 

Five  members  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  overturned  the  death 
penalty  for  the  petitioner  and  remanded 
the  case  back  to  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  for  further  proceedings.  In  so  rul- 
ing Justices  White,  Brennan,  Marshall, 
Blackmun  and  Stevens  announced  that 
the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  upon 
the  petitioner  in  this  case  was  unwar- 
ranted. 

The  majority  opinion  was  written  by 


Damos  set  to  hand  reins  to  Callahan 
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conference  is  the  question  of  raising 
membership  dues.  Damos  said  the 
group  s executive  board  has  recommend- 
ed that  dues  be  raised  from  $35  to  $50  a 
year  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  the 
organization's  services  to  each  member, 
which  he  said  cost  about  $80  a year. 

Workshop  sessions  to  be  conducted 
during  the  conference  will  cover  topics 
such  as  international  terrorism,  improv- 
ing police  management,  forensic  hyp- 
nosis, police  budgets,  controlling  stress 
and  cargo  theft. 

Special  interest  groups  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field  will  also  meet  during  the 
conference.  These  include  the  Major 
Cities  Chief  Administrators,  the  Police 
Information  Officers  Section,  the  Divi- 
sion of  State  and  Provincial  Police,  the 
International  Association  of  Campus 
Law  Enforcement  Administrators,  the 
International  Association  of  Law  En- 
forcement Intelligence  Analysts,  FBI 
National  Academy  graduates,  the 
American  Society  of  Crime  Laboratory 
Directors,  and  the  Legal  Officers  Section, 
whose  featured  speaker  will  be  William 
Bradford  Reynolds,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Civil  Rights  Division,  at  2 P.M. 
on  November  13. 


Justice  Stevens,  who  supported  the  deci- 
sion with  the  fact  that,  statistically,  per- 
sons in  similar  situations  to  the  peti- 
tioner in  this  case  have  not  been  executed 
for  their  accomplice  role  in  a robbery 
where  the  victim  was  murdered  but  the 
accomplice  did  not  actually  pull  the  trig- 
ger. Justice  Stevens  prefaced  the  argu- 
ment by  pointing  out  that  in  only  nine 
Federal  and  state  jurisdictions  may  the 
death  penalty  be  imposed  for  the  type  of 
action  taken  by  the  defendant  in  this 
case.  Local  legislatures  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  states,  Justice  Stevens  said,  had 
made  a conscious  determination  that  ac- 
cessorial behavior,  like  that  of  the  defen- 
dant in  this  case,  was  not  a legitimate 
ground  for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty. 

A much  more  powerful  argument  made 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Future  of  team  policing  lies  in  learning  from  mistakes 


Earlier  this  year,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  offered  yet  another  obituary  on 
the  concept  of  team  policing  when  it 
stated. "Team  policing  is  dead  in  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Department.  " Opponents  of 
the  program,  including  most  of  the 

PUBLIC  FORUM 

Commentary 

By  HARRY  R.  DAMMER 

department's  commanders,  said  team 
policing  was  not  successful  enough  to 
warrant  the  extra  officers  it  required.  The 
program's  adherents,  including  most  of 
the  policemen  involved  in  it,  said  it 
"never  was  given  a real  chance  to  prove 
itself.”  — even  though  the  experiment 
lasted  five  years.  The  officers  inter- 
viewed called  team  policing  "the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  depart- 
ment.” 

The  question  of  the  future  of  team 
policing  is  prevalent  not  only  in  St.  Louis, 
but  in  a number  of  other  communities 
nationwide.  Why  it  has  failed  in  most  in- 
stances yet  succeeded  in  others  poses  an 
enigma  to  the  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministrator. The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  not  simple.  Yet,  if  we  view  past 
attempts  and  critically  scrutinize  recent 
efforts,  maybe  a solution  can  be  found. 

Team  policing  originated  in  1946  at  the 
Aberdeen.  Scotland,  Police  Department 
as  a "patrol  experiment."  Three  to  nine 
constables,  each  assigned  to  a specific  . 
geographic  location,  governed  by  a 1 
district  sergeant,  attempted  to  provide 
the  citizens  with  individual  service.  The 
sergeant  was  the  key  agent  and  designed 
the  patrol  schemes.  He  was  flexible  to 
change  based  on  availability  of  resources 
and  the  predictability  of  crime  through- 
out the  area.  Results  of  the  Aberdeen  ex- 
periment were  thought  to  be  positive 
simply  because  relations  between  the 
public  and  the  police  were  much  im- 
proved. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  team- 
policing project  in  the  United  States  was 
attempted  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  during 
the  early  1950’s.  The  Tucson  project, 
termed  "selective  enforcement,"  made 
use  of  modern  data  compilations  for 


crime  prediction  and  decentralized  the 
authority  of  the  department  by  placing  a 
team  leader  in  a specific  geographic  area. 
Team  policing,  however,  did  not  reach  its 
zenith  of  popularity  until  after  1967, 
when  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  provided  major  support  in  its 
report  "Challenge  of  Crime  in  a Free 
Society. ' ’ The  report  centered  on  the  plac- 
ing of  police  jurisdiction  in  a specific  ur- 
ban area  under  the  command  of  a single 
supervisor,  and  provided  impetus  for  a 
number  of  future  team-policing  projects 
in  Syracuse,  Richmond,  Calif.,  Detroit, 
New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  futility  of  past  efforts  appears 
most  evident  when  reviewing  the  results 
of  the  Dayton  Team  Policing  Project. 
Although  the  initial  structure  of  the  pro- 
ject was  theoretically  sound,  the  applica- 
tion and  appraisal  of  those  theories 
caused  numerous  difficulties.  An  exam- 
ple was  the  goal  statement  by  the  Dayton 
contingent  that  stated,"An  alteration  of 
the  bureaucratic  structure,  away  from 
the  militaristic  model  towards  a 
neighborhood  oriented  profession,  was 
needed.”  Because  of  a lack  of  internal 
cooperation  such  a goal  was  impossible 
to  achieve.  Such  a difficulty  — one  which 
is  caused  by  the  persons  involved  in  the 
project  (in  this  case  the  police  officers)  — 
is  often  the  downfall  of  team-policing  ef- 
forts. In  short,  if  each  individual  member 
within  a group  does  not  agree  with  the 
total  efforts  of  the  group,  then  success  is 
unlikely. 

Another  major  weakness  found  in  the 
Dayton  project,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
other  similar  efforts,  was  the  lack  of  a 
predetermined  research  strategy.  If  the 
project  is  not  evaluated  before,  during 
and  after,  in  a organized  and  efficient 
fashion,  success  is  difficult  to  attain.  In 
the  St.  Louis  Team  Policing  Project, 
another  difficulty  arose  in  the  reliance  of 
criminal  justice  officials  on  the 
use/misuse  of  crime  statistics.  Often, 
numerous  attitudes  are  formed,  and  the 
success  of  a project  is  measured,  by  the 
statistical  data  obtained  in  a study. 
Statistical  data  should,  at  best,  provide 


certain  inferences.  An  example  is  a study 
done  in  St.  Louis  by  the  Governmental 
Research  Institute,  which  stated  that 
team  policing  was  ineffective  in  the 
Union  Blvd.  District.  Results  indicated: 

H A decline  of  14.2  percent  in  the 
number  of  adults  arrested  for  serious 
crimes  during  the  team-policing  period 
1976-77; 

1 In  1979,  only  26  percent  of  warrants 
requested  by  team  policing  were  issued, 
compared  with  35  percent  in  other 
districts: 

H In  1980,  team-policing  units  solved 
19.2  percent  of  the  crimes  reported  in 
their  districts  as  opposed  to  19.5  percent 
in  other  districts. 

It  is  not  this  writer’s  purpose  to  con- 
demn all  statistical  crime  data,  but  to 
warn  those  who  read  such  information 
not  to  "put  all  of  one's  eggs  in  one 
basket."  Often  crime  statistics  do  not 
allow  for  variables  such  as  population 
change  and  altered  economic  structure. 
Further,  before  condemning  or  condon- 
ing an  effort  which  tries  not  only  to 
reduce  crime  but  to  provide  underlying 
results  such  as  improved  police- 
community  relations,  one  must  look 
beyond  the  pure  statistical  data. 

On  a more  optimistic  note,  there  have 
been  a number  of  team-policing  efforts 
that  have  been  successful.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Team- 
Policing  Project.  During  a year-long 
evaluation  conducted  by  John  Angell, 
Ray  Galvin  and  Michael  O'Neil,  it  was 
found  that  team  policing  was  a success  as 
measured  by  the  attitudinal  improve- 
ment of  a number  of  minorities, 
policemen,  supervisors  and  non-minority 
citizens.  It  is  strongly  suggested  that 
any  administrator  who  is  contemplating 
the  team-policing  concept  review  the 
methodology  and  results  of  the  Holyoke 
project. 

The  experiments  in  Holyoke,  St.  Louis 
and  Dayton  are  just  a few  examples  of  an 
effort  to  bring  the  policeman  and  his 
duties  to  the  community  in  a more  effec- 
tive manner.  Such  efforts,  although  im- 
perfect in  structure,  provide  a ray  of  hope 
for  the  future  of  team  policing.  However, 
unless  we  convert  that  hope  and  energy 


SF  alliance  of  cops , gays  on  the  rocks 


A coalition  between  the  leaders  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  the  city's  homosexual  communi- 
ty has  angered  large  numbers  of  both 
police  officers  and  gays. 

The  coalition  was  forged  by  Bob  Barry, 
president  of  the  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion, and  Harry  Britt,  a gay  city  super- 
visor, as  both  police  and  the  homosexual 
community  sought  support  for  separate 
issues  on  the  November  ballot. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  police  group 
promised  not  to  fight  a proposal  for 
civilian  review  of  police  miscounduct 
charges  and  several  gay  groups  promised 
support  for  proposals  that  would  give  of- 
ficers more  overtime  pay  and  better  pen- 
sions. 

But  nearly  a third  of  the  Police  Officers 
Association's  members  have  signed  a 
petition  asking  that  the  matter  be  put  to 
a vote  by  the  full  membership,  and  a sec- 
ond drive  asks  that  Barry  publicly  recant 
his  statements  that  the  association  is 
neutral  on  the  question  of  a civilian 
review  board. 

At  press  time,  it  appeared  neither 
move  could  change  the  police  associa- 
tion's official  stand  before  the  November 
2 voting. 

Homicide  Inspector  James  Crowley, 


leader  of  the  department  's  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Peace  Officers,  said  his  group 
started  the  petition  dnve  asking  that  the 
group’s  political  stance  be  ratified  by  the 
full  memberhsip.  He  said  573  officers 
signed  the  petition  objecting  to  the 
“alleged  political  alliance"  between  Bntt 
and  Barry. 

Crowley  said  many  officers  signed  the 
petition  because  they  do  not  approve  of  a 
coalition  with  Britt,  who  was  described 
by  Crowley  as  "anti-police.”  Others,  he 
said,  want  to  fight  the  civilian  review 
board  and  think  the  group  should  not 
take  a neutral  stand. 

"We  believe  that  this  is  going  to  hurt 
the  police  officers,"  Crowley  said.  "The 
chief  can't  abdicate  his  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  police  department, 
and  that's  what  this  is  going  to  do.” 

The  civilian-review  proposal  would 
establish  an  Office  of  Citizen  Complaints, 
adding  civilian  investigators  to  the 
department's  internal  investigations. 
The  police  chief  and  Police  Commission 
would  retain  control  of  discipline. 

A similar  proposal  by  Britt  was 
defeated  last  year  when  the  officers' 
association  argued  that  it  would  inject 
politics  into  police  discipline. 


Barry  said  the  officers'  association 
leaders  decided  to  drop  their  opposition 
to  the  citizen  review  board  in  an  effort  to 
win  the  economic  measures  for  officers. 
"It's  a very  pragmatic  approach,"  he 
said. 

The  economic  measures  include  pro- 
posals to  pay  officers  time-and-a-half  for 
overtime  work  and  a proposition  that 
would  allow  officers  hired  after  a pension 
plan  revision  in  1976  to  receive  benefits 
closer  to  those  of  officers  hired  before 
that  time. 

Although  Crowley's  group  collected 
nearly  four  times  the  number  of 
signatures  needed  to  force  a full  member- 
ship vote  on  the  group's  stand  on  the 
civilian  review,  the  results  of  that  voting 
weren't  expected  to  be  known  before 
Election  Day. 

The  demand  by  another  group  of  of- 
ficers that  Barry  retract  his  statements 
about  the  group's  stance  on  the  civilian 
review  board  received  no  action. 

A gay  newspaper  called  the  Sentinel 
reports  that  members  of  the  homosexual 
community  also  object  to  the  alliance.  It 
charges  that  police  harassment  of  gays 
has  increased  since  the,  coalition  was  an- 
nounced in  early  September. 
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into  the  improvement  of  the  concepts  and 
theories  of  team  policing,  it  will  all  be  for 
naught.  Some  suggested  ways  to  im- 
prove team-policing  projects  include:  "a 
predetermined  research  stategy;  con- 
stant supervision  of  agents  within  the 
program  to  insure  the  ongoing  implemen- 
tation of  program  goals,  and  a prudent  in- 
spection of  the  crime  data  that  result 
from  studies  of  the  individual  projects.” 

In  addition,  Angell,  Galvin  and  O'Neil 
suggested  that  the  individual  communi- 
ty be  aware  that  team  policing  is  not  a 
“cure-all"  or  an  "overnight  panacea"  for 
the  crime  problem.  Rather,  it  is  one  that 
requires  large  amounts  of  time  and 
money  for  proper  implementation.  To 
judge  a project  too  soon  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a death  wish. 

Team  policing  cannot  work  for  every 
town,  municipality,  and  city.  Team  polic- 
ing need  not  be  implemented  in  its  totali- 
ty. For  reasons  of  size,  cost,  and  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  best  only  to  invest  in  a few 
elements  of  team  policing.  An  example 
would  be  to  allow  uniformed  officers  to 
follow  up  their  own  investigation 
whenever  possible,  or  to  assign  perma- 
nent beats  to  officers  as  much  as  is  prac- 
tical. 

Team  policing  can  work  — if  we  learn 
from  our  past  administrative  and  struc- 
tural mistakes  and  are  careful  in  our  pres- 
ent implementation.  More  important,  we 
must  maintain  our  optimism  about  the 
future  efforts  to  reduce  crime  through 
improved  relations  between  police  and 
the  community. 

• 

(Harry  R.  Dammer  is  an  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Intern  with  the  National 
Conference  of  Christian  and  Jews.  This 
article  originally  appeared  in  the  NCCJ 
newsletter,  "The  Police/Community  Hot 
Line. ") 


Study  says  police 
should  seek  advice 
in  unsolved  crimes 

Continued  from  Page  3 
over  investigations.  Brooks  said  prob- 
lems with  jurisdictional  authority,  peace 
officer  status  and  morale  problems 
among  the  officers  originally  conducting 
the  investigation  make  it  impractical  for 
outsiders  to  take  control  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Instead,  he  said,  consultants  ran 
review  and  evaluate  pertinent  crime 
reports,  serve  as  liaisons  with  outside 
agencies  that  might  be  involved  in  the 
case,  prepare  informational  bulletins, 
■.oordinate  background  checks,  offer 
technical  assistance  to  case  investigators 
and  maintain  an  analysis  chart  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

Brooks  stressed  that  the  outside  in- 
vestigators must  work  with  the  host  city 
detectives,  without  appearing  to  be 
“super  cops"  sent  in  to  oversee  a case  or 
step  on  local  traditions.  The  consultants 
must  not  leak  news  of  the  investigation 
to  the  media,  he  said,  or  cross  the  bounds 
set  up  by  the  host  city  chief. 

Lee  Brown,  who  was  public  safety  com- 
missioner of  Atlanta  during  the  consul- 
tant team’s  visit  and  is  now  police  chief  in 
Houston,  said  the  team's  effort  was  a suc- 
cess. 

“The  feedback  from  the  Atlanta  in- 
vestigators was  all  positive,"  he  said. 
"Because  of  the  interaction  with  our  in- 
vestigators, the  exchange  of  ideas,  the 
sharing  of  information,  I can  say  con- 
clusively that  the  effort  was  successful." 


4. 


Taking  it  to  the  voting  booth: 

Portland  citizen-review  debate  becomes 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
internal  investigations  have  been 
debated  for  the  past  two  years. 

In  1980,  a lengthy  investigation  into 
the  department  s narcotics  squad,  which 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  one  officer, 
the  arrest  of  a second  and  the  reassign- 
ment of  all  but  one  of  the  squad's  17  of- 
ficers, raised  questions  about  the  pro- 
cedure for  investigating  police  miscon- 
duct. The  department's  internal  affairs 

Replacing  the  crystal  ball... 


investigation  brought  the  first  resigna- 
tion and  arrest,  but  the  reorganization 
came  aboutafter  a separate  investigation 
by  the  district  attorney's  office 

In  January  1981.  then  Police  Commis- 
sioner Charles  Jordan  established  a 
citizen's  task  force  to  look  into  the  inter- 
nal investigations  procedure. 

Six  months  later,  the  task  force  an- 
nounced that  it  had  found  the  police 
handling  of  citizen  complaints  to  favor 


the  officers  involved  over  the  citizens 
and  recommended  that  a citizen  advisory’ 
board  be  formed.  Led  by  Jordan,  the  city 
council  approved  the-Police  Internal  In- 
vestigations Auditing  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  3-to-2. 

The  proposal  ran  into  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  department  and  the 
Portland  Police  Association.  Police  of- 
ficers gathered  enough  signatures  on  a 
referendum  petition  to  force  the  question 


Scale  may  help  predict  life  of  crime 
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By  comparison,  the  research  showed 
that  increasing  terms  for  all  robbers 
equally  would  increase  the  prison  popula- 
tion by  25  percent  in  order  to  achieve  a 15 
percent  reduction  in  crime. 

Although  the  Rand  researchers  found 
that  offenders  who  fit  the  description  of  a 
high-rafe  offender  are  more  likely  to  com- 
mit a large  number  of  serious  crimes 
than  those  who  do  not,  they  urged  that 
further  research  be  done  before  any  such 
scale  is  used  in  sentencing. 

The  researchers  pointed  out  that  using 
the  scale  could  mean  some  mistakes  in 
sentencing.  When  the  scale  was  applied 
to  prisoners  in  three  states,  as  many  as  30 
percent  were  incorrectly  identified  as 
high-rate  robbers. 

"As  long  as  our  ability  to  discriminate 
between  high-  and  low-rate  offenders  is 
imprecise,  there  will  be  legitimate  con- 
cern about  those  who  are  improperly 
classified,"  Greenwood  said. 


But  Greenwood  and  his  colleagues  also 
pointed  out  that  the  scale  may  be  more 
precise  than  the  subjective  analysis  of 
pre-sentencing  reports  now  done  by 
judges. 

The  criminal  justice  system  currently 
attempts  to  discriminate  among  of- 
fenders on  the  basis  of  predicted  risk  by 
using  less  explicit  and  less  accurate 
methods  than  those  involved  in  selective 
incapacitation,”  Greenwood  said. 

The  researchers  made  several  recom- 
mendations to  help  judges  in  their 
sentencing  decisions. 

A study  should  be  conducted,  they 
said,  on  how  to  provide  judges  with  all 
the  information  needed  to  make  selective 
sentencing  decisions.  The  research 
showed  that  information  about  juvenile 
drug  use  and  arrests,  among  other  data, 
often  was  missing  from  official  records. 

In  addition,  it  was  suggested  that 
research  be  done  to  determine  if  it  is  feasi- 


ble to  routinely  test  offenders  for  drug 
use  when  arrested  and  keep  the  results  as 
a record  of  use. 

They  also  recommended  that  judges  be 
wary  of  favoring  short  sentences  for  of- 
fenders convicted  of  violent  crimes  who 
were  "high"  at  the  time  of  the  crime, 
since  their  drug  use  may  be  part  of  a 
criminal  lifestyle. 

Because  the  research  showed  that 
drugs  such  as  heroin  and  marijuana  are 
not  strongly  connected  with  the  high-risk 
offender,  the  researchers  said  drug- 
control  agencies  should  not  invest  so 
inuch  money  in  controlling  those  drugs 
that  they  unduly  limit  their  resources  for 
controlling  traffic  in  other  drugs. 

The  Rand  study  also  recommended 
that  standard  programs  of  vocational 
training  and  drug  rehabilitation  be  aimed 
at  criminals  who  commit  income- 
producing  crimes  rather  than  violent 
crimes. 


ballot  issue 

onto  the  ballot. 

Supporters  claim  the  auditing  commit- 
tee would  give  citizens  an  avenue  for  ap- 
peal of  the  internal  affairs  unit's  findings, 
allow  for  unbiased  review  of  the  com- 
plaints and  serve  as  a deterrent  to 
mishandling. 

Frances  Storrs,  who  headed  the 
citizen's  task  force,  said  the  committee 
would  increase  public  confidence  in 
police  investigations  by  opening  them  to 
review. 

"Alleged  police  misconduct  review  in 
secrecy  by  the  police  themselves  - 
though  done  expertly  and  responsibly 
- will  be  perceived  as  suspect  review  and 
as  biased  in  favor  of  the  police,"  she 
wrote  in  a public  statement  defending  the 
proposal. 

Mary  Lou  Calvin,  an  assistant  to  Com- 
missioner Jordan,  said  the  ballot 
measure  addresses  a "critical  issue"  for 
Portland  citizens.  "It  speaks  to  the  ques- 
tion of  citizen  involvement  in  govern- 
ment and  that's  what's  on  the  line  here," 
she  said. 

But  the  Police  Association  argues  that 
the  review  board  would  be  too  political 
because  of  the  presence  of  City  Council 
members.  They  say  such  a board  would 
lay  the  police  open  to  political  manipula- 
tion and  grandstanding. 

Will  Aitcheson,  attorney  for  the  Police 
Association,  said,  "History  has  proved 
that  the  temptations  of  politics  prove  too 
enticing,  and  that  mixing  politics  and 
police  review  boards  simply  will  not 
work.  He  said  the  pressures  on  city 
council  members  during  election  times 
"lead  away  from,  not  toward,  reasoned 
decision-making. ' ’ 
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Counsel  for  the  people 

An  interview  with  Richard  M.  Daley , State’s  Attorney  for  C 


LEN:  You've  made  some  major  changes  in  the  way  in 
which  the  State's  Attorney’s  Office  prosecutes  specific 
types  of  offenses.  What  are  these  categories  of  crime, 
and  why  do  you  believe  that  they  need  special  handling? 
DALEY:  Special  handling  of  certain  cases  by  the 
State’s  Attorney's  Office  is  what  is  known  as  “vertical 
prosecution"  in  other  prosecutors’ offices.  Vertical  pros- 
ecution, where  one  attorney  handles  a case  from  the  time 
the  person  is  charged  on  through  to  trial,  has  been  im- 
plemented in  three  areas,  the  first  of  which  is  gang  ac- 
tivity. The  high  level  of  activity  among  gangs,  and  their 
involvement  in  violent  crimes,  requires  that  our  staff 
possess  special  expertise,  training  and  the  cooperation 
of  other  law  enforcement  officials  to  combat  it.  We 
created  gang  unit  of  eight  prosecutors,  with  represen- 
tatives from  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  and  additional  in- 
vestigators from  our  office.  They  work  closely  with  ad- 
ministrative personnel  within  our  unit  to  identify  all 
gang-related  cases  and  to  select  out  the  most  violent  and 
most  serious  cases  for  prosecution.  This  program  has 
resulted  in  more  thorough  investigations,  better  protec- 
tion of  potential  witnesses  and  an  augmentation  in  our 
rate  of  convictions. 

The  second  area  is  narcotics.  Since  taking  over  this  of- 
fice one  and  a half  years  ago,  we  have  built  a narcotics 
unit  of  14  prosecutors  which  handles  all  the  preliminary 
hearings  and  all  of  the  cases  in  trial  court.  Since  we  have 
so  many  narcotics  cases  coming  into  the  system,  some 
of  these  cases  have  to  be  handled  by  trial  assistants.  We 
also  work  closely  with  several  different  law  enforcement 
agencies:  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  the 
Metropolitan  Enforcement  Group  unit  in  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  the  narcotics  division  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department,  various  municipalities  in  suburban 
Cook  County,  as  well  as  our  county  sheriff's  depart- 
ment. We  draw  on  all  these  units  for  special  assistance 
in  dealing  with  search  warrants,  warrants  for  electronic 
eavesdroping,  and  a host  of  other  investigative  ques- 
tions. 

Another  area  where  we’re  implementing  a vertical 
prosecution  program  is  in  sex  cases.  We  are  identifying 
50  to  60  cases,  whereby  one  attorney  handles  the  case 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  another  50  cases  in  which 
our  VictimVWitness  Assistance  Unit  is  working  with  the 
victim  to  see  what  is  the  best  approach  in  handling 
violent  sex  cases. 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  that  this  vertical  prosecution  strategy 
is  working? 

DALEY:  Oh,  yes.  We  have  a conviction  rate  of  better 
than  85  percent  in  our  gang  unit.  We’ve  also  had  great 
success  in  convicting  drug  dealers  and  sending  them  to 
prison.  Prosecuting  drug  dealers  has  developed  into  one 
of  our  specialties.  So  far,  we’ve  had  a very  good  response 
in  the  law  enforcement  community.  Police  officers  can 
now  go  to  one  unit  (in  our  office)  which  deals  with  nar- 
cotics or  gangs  and  know  what  the  program  is  while 
police  on  the  street  and  special  investigators  know  who 
to  contact.  Without  such  a special  unit,  in  a jurisdiction 
as  large  as  ours  confusion  develops  and  policies  may  be 


Richard  M.  Daley,  40,  has  been  State's  Attorney 
in  Cook  County  (Chicago),  III,  since  December  l, 
1980.  Prior  to  that,  he  served  in  the  Illinois  State 
Senate,  where  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  from  1975  to  1977. 

Daley,  who  earned  his  B.A.  andJ.D.  degrees  at 
DePaul  University,  engaged  in  private  law  practice 
between  1969  and  1980.  After  his  election  to  the 
state  legislature  in  1972,  he  sponsored  a broad  range 
of  reforms  in  the  criminal  justice  area,  including 
bills  that  authorized  the  confiscation  of  firearms 
used  to  commit  a felony,  imposed  stiffer  penalties 
on  convicted  drug  pushers,  and  set  standards  for 
child  abuse  and  neglect  investigations.  His 
legislative  accomplishments  have  earned  him 
numerous  accolades  from  Illinois  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Joseph  L.  Peterson. 


formed  out  in  the  field. 

LEN:  One  other  area  in  which  you’ve  been  quite  vocal  is 
that  of  juvenile  crime.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  juvenile- 
crime  problem  as  you  see  it? 

DALEY:  In  Illinois,  the  average  age  of  the  prison 
population  is  21.  It  is  evident  that  younger  people  are 
committing  more  violent  crimes.  In  the  Cook  County 
juvenile  system  alone,  there  were  about  22,000  delin- 
quency petitions  filed  this  past  year.  We  believe  that  in 
about  500  of  these  cases  — where  the  juvenile  has  com- 
mitted murder,  rape,  armed  robbery,  home  invasion,  or 
the  juvenile  repeat  offender  has  been  in  the  juvenile 


justice  system  for  four  or  five  years  — the  juvenile 
should  be  sentenced  to  a longer  and  specific  number  of 
years  in  prison.  Under  present  Illinois  law,  when  a 
juvenile  commits  a violent  crime  we  must  have  a hearing 
under  Section  702  of  the  Illinois  Juvenile  Court  Act  to 
determine  whether  or  not  that  juvenile  should  be 
transferred  to  the  adult  court.  Our  requests  have  been 
denied  in  40  to  50  percent  of  violent-crime  cases  where 
we  have  requested  transfers  and  we  feel  this  amounts  to 
an  injustice  to  the  victims  and  to  the  community.  If  the 
juvenile  offender  stays  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  let's  say,  he  spends  less  than  two 
years  in  the  penitentiary. 

We  have  experienced  problems  where  we  have  a 
juvenile  and  an  adult  in  the  same  case  and  the  court  will 
not  transfer  the  juvenile  to  the  adult  division.  This  not 
only  destroys  our  case  against  the  juvenile,  but  against 
the  adult  defendant  as  well.  It  seems  that  a judge  will 
reason  that  if  the  juvenile  receives  a sentence  of  only 
two  or  three  years,  then  that  is  all  the  adult  should  get. 
We  have  presented  legislation  in  Springfield  (the  state 
capital)  to  change  this,  so  that  there  will  be  automatic 
transfers  of  juveniles  to  adult  court  in  certain  categories 
of  violent  crime. 

LEN:  In  the  research  literature  there  is  disagreement  as 
to  whether  or  not  giving  longer  sentences  to  juveniles, 
or  adults  for  that  matter,  is  necessarily  an  effective 
crime  deterrent.  It  seems,  though,  that  you  believe  more 
offenders  should  be  incarcerated  for  longer  periods  of 
time. 

DALEY:  First  of  all,  in  the  criminal  justice  system  the 
laws  are  being  circumvented  by  bureaucrats.  An  adult 
offender  is  sentenced  to  50  years  in  the  state  peniten- 
tiary in  Illinois  and  he  gets  25  years  off,  automatically, 
for  good  time.  Good  time  is  automatically  given  to 
everybody.  He  then  has  25  years  left  of  a 50-year 
sentence.  Every  six  months  he  spends  in  incarceration, 
he  gets  one  month  off.  That  is,  after  ten  years  in  the 
penitentiary,  he  gets  20  months  off.  That’s  almost 
another  two  years  off  a 25-year  sentence.  Then,  they  also 
have  the  early-release  program.  The  law  is  often  cir- 
cumvented and  that  violent  offender  returns  to  the 
streets. 

My  belief  is  that  when  you  sentence  someone  for  com- 
mitting a violent  crime,  that  is  his  punishment.  He  has 
violated  a law  and  he  should  be  punished.  I believe  of- 
fenders should  stay  in  prison  for  a longer,  extended 
period  of  time  if  they  have  committed  violent  crimes 
against  innocent  victims. 

We  know  that  juveniles  are  committing  more  violent 
crime.  Under  our  plan,  they  will  be  incarcerated  for  a 
violent  crime  in  a juvenile  detention  center  until  they 
are  legally  adults.  After  that,  they  will  be  transferred  to 
an  adult  division  at  the  judge’s  discretion. 

LEN:  You  have  also  proposed  a complete  revamping  of 
the  juvenile  court  system  to  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly.  What  aspects  of  your  legislation  are  most 
crucial,  and  do  you  feel  the  Assembly  will  approve 
them? 

DALEY:  First  of  all,  I firmly  believe  all  courts,  in- 
cluding the  juvenile  court,  should  be  open  to  the  public. 


Second  is  the  reality  that  violent  crime  is  being  commit- 
ted by  14-,  15-  and  16-year-olds  who,  as  I've  stated 
before,  should  be  transferred  to  the  adult  division. 
Thirdly,  the  juvenile  court  should  get  back  to  its  original 
purpose  of  helping  youngsters  at  an  earlier  age  to  get 
ou  t of  a life  of  crime.  The  j u venile  court  system  has  com- 
pletely failed  for  one  reason:  it  cannot  respond  to  violent 
or  repeat  offenders.  We  have  a number  of  recommenda- 
tions which,  although  running  counter  to  the  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association,  we  believe  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect communities  and  innocent  victims  from  criminals. 
LEN:  Do  you  think  the  General  Assembly  will  go  along 


with  this  proposal? 

DALEY:  I don’t  know  if  they  will  accept  the  full 
package,  but  I believe  they  will  eventually  respond  to 
some  type  of  automatic  transfer  dealing  with  violent  of- 
fenders. 

I Editor's  Note:  Since  this  interview  was  conducted, 
the  proposals  offered  by  Daley,  written  up  as  Senate  Bill 
1231,  were  passed  by  the  Illinois  legislature  and  signed 
by  Gov.  James  Thompson.  A summary  of  the  bill's  key 
provisions  accompanies  this  interview.! 

LEN:  There  seems  to  have  been  a greater  emphasis 
placed  on  the  plight  of  vie  tims  and  witnesses  under  your 
administration.  What  is  your  office  doing  to  assist  vic- 
tims and  witnesses? 

DALEY:  When  I took  office  there  was  not  a vic- 
tim/witnesses program,  per  se.  There  was  one  person  in 
charge  of  the  victim/witnesses  program  for  the  felony 
division.  We  have  instituted  a victim7witness  coor- 
dinator representative  in  every  preliminary  hearing 
court.  We  have  given  out  brochures  to  victims  and 
witnesses  containing  such  information  as  the  names 
and  telephone  number  of  persons  they  may  call,  their 
court  dates,  etc.  We  have  added  additional  personnel  to 
make  sure  that  people  who  are  witnesses  or  victims 
show  up  at  the  appointed  time.  We  have  taken  steps  to 
establish  a personal  relationship  between  our  attorneys 
and  victims  and  not  to  require  witnesses  and  victims  to 
appear  in  court  needlessly,  such  as  for  the  filing  of  an  or- 
dinary motion. 

I think  it  is  important  to  make  the  criminal  justice 
system  serve  the  victims  and  witnesses  and  not  just  the 
legal  profession.  This  places  a responsibility  upon  all  at- 
torneys, not  only  the  state’s  attorney,  but  upon  the 
defense  bar  as  well.  When  we  have  the  situation  where 
they  send  an  assistant  to  the  courtroom  to  ask  for  con- 
tinuance without  notification,  this  places  a terrible  in- 
convenience on  victims,  witnesses  and  police  officers 
who  have  shown  up,  and  it  encumbers  the  whole 
criminal  justice  system.  I also  believe  our  program  of 
going  out  to  communities  and  speaking  with  persons 
who  are  victims  and  witnesses,  and  asking  them  to  come 
to  the  court,  will  help  them  to  understand  the  process. 
LEN:  How  would  characterize  the  relationship  of  your 
office  with  the  Chicago  Police  Department? 

DALEY:  We  have  a very  good  relationship  with  the 
Chicago  Police  Department,  especially  our  gang,  nar- 
cotics, felony  review  and  official  misconduct  units. 
LEN:  Could  you  go  into  some  further  detail  about  the 
felony  review  process  and  what  this  entails? 

DA1.EY:  When  a felony  occurs  on  the  streets  of  Cook 
County  and  a suspect  is  apprehended  by  the  police,  they 
conduct  an  investigation  and  then  call  our  office  to  seek 
approval  of  charges.  We  have  three  main  locations  in 
Chicago,  three  locations  in  the  suburbs,  and  assistants 
manning  cars.  We  review  felony  charges  24  hours  a day 
— checking  for  sufficient  evidence  (statements,  af- 
fidavits, fingerprints,  photos,  etc.)  for  the  appropriate 
charge.  We  can  refuse  a charge  if  we  don’t  believe  the 
evidence  is  sufficient  for  successful  prosecution. 
However,  there  are  guidelines  through  which  we  can  be 
overruled  on  crimes  except  murder  in  the  city  of 


‘The  juvenile  court  should  get  back  to  its  original  purpose 
of  helping  youngsters  to  get  out  of  a life  of  crime.  It  cannot 
respond  to  violent  or  repeat  offenders.’ 
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Chicago.  In  the  suburban  areas,  we  have  another  pro- 
cess where  we  work  with  our  municipal  court  district 
supervisors  to  review  any  questions  presented  by  a local 
police  department  if  they  believe  our  assistant  state's 
attorney’s  initial  review  was  correct.  In  many  situations 
this  means  our  assistants  go  out  to  the  scene  or  to  the 
local  police  department  to  help  make  these  decisions. 
LEN:  You  obviously  feel  this  is  an  effective  way  to  han- 
dle the  interaction  between  the  police  agency  and  the 
prosecutor's  office. 

DALEY:  We  believe  this  initial  contact  (with  the  police 
agency)  is  the  foundation  for  building  a much  better 
case.  If  we  initially  reject  the  case  we  may  make  specific 
recommendations  for  gathering  more  evidence,  such  as 
fingerprints,  statements,  or  photographs,  and  when  this 
is  completed  decide  to  accept  the  case.  We  also  have 
court  stenographers  on  24-hour  call,  working  with  the 
felony  review  assistants,  to  take  any  statements  that 
are  necessary. 

LEN:  What  about  your  relationship  with  the  more  than 
125  suburban  police  agencies  in  Cook  County? 
DALEY:  When  I came  into  office,  I believed  that  subur- 
ban Cook  County  was  being  shortchanged.  They  pay  a 
high  percentage  of  the  taxes  to  the  Cook  County  govern- 
ment and  should  receive  commensurate  services.  We  in- 
stituted the  felony  review  program  I mentioned  earlier 
on  a 24-hour  basis.  We  also  instituted  police  training 
programs  in  the  five  suburban  districts.  This  training 
includes  techniques  in  search  and  seizure,  new  changes 
in  the  law,  handling  domestic  violence,  writing  police 
reports,  taking  statements,  examining  fingerprints  — 
techniques  which  are  essential  for  dealing  with  any 
criminal  case.  Our  suburban  supervisors  arrange 
monthly  meetings  with  the  police  chiefs  to  discuss  their 
problems.  Also,  the  supervisors  regularly  address  com- 
munity groups  in  the  suburban  district,  thus 
establishing  a good  relationship  with  the  suburban 
police  departments  and  suburban  neighborhoods.  The 
violent  crime  rate  is  increasing  in  these  areas,  as  well  as 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  these  small  police  depart- 
ments need  our  assistance,  so  when  they  call  us  we  make 
ourselves  available  to  them. 

LEN:  Your  office  has  taken  major  steps  to  involve  non- 
legal  professionals  — in  other  words  ordinary  citizens  — 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Why  do  you  think  that 
this  is  so  important,  and  do  you  believe  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  cost-effective? 

DALEY:  Well,  I think  it  is  necessary  because  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  controlled  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion — the  judge,  the  defense  counsel  and  the  pro- 
secutor, who  are  all  attorneys.  Since  the  public  supports 
the  criminal  justice  system  with  their  tax  dollars,  it  is 
important  thay  they  understand  the  system.  One  step 
we  have  taken  is  to  form  an  advisory  council.  The  ad- 
visory council  is  composed  of  30  representatives  from 
the  city  and  the  suburban  area:  10  from  the  suburbs  and 
20  from  the  city.  They  meet  once  a month,  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  to  discuss  various  issues,  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  State's  Attorney’s  Office,  talk  to 
their  community  organizations  and  clubs  about  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Since  we  had  so  many  other 
people  who  wanted  to  help  out  we  formed  various  sub- 
committees: on  narcotics,  gangs,  victims,  witnesses, 
public  information  and  other  areas.  These  subcommit- 
tees meet  once  a month  over  coffee  here  in  the  office,  and 
discuss  ideas  and  recommendations  concerning  what 
the  communities  can  do  to  help  with  the  crime  problem. 
Those  people  are  just  interested  citizens  who  want  to  do 
a good  job  for  their  own  communities  and  I think  that 
this  interest  is  the  key  to  the  advisory  council. 

LEN:  I gather  the  response  from  community  and 
neighborhood  leaders  has  been  positive  to  this  outreach 
program. 

DALEY:  It  really  has.  Sometimes  this  means  they  give 
a little  report  to  their  community,  what’s  happened  with 
a specific  case  in  their  area  where  there  has  been  great 
concern.  This  is  especially  true  with  our  senior  citizen 
advisory  council,  since  senior  citizens  have  become  vic- 
tims of  crime  more  and  more.  We  give  special  attention 
to  all  crimes  involving  senior  citizens,  but  since  we  don’t 
always  hear  about  such  crimes  it’s  very  important  to 
have  persons  out  there  in  the  community  who  will  in- 


form us  about  these  crimes.  We  believe  that  a strong 
community  review  of  the  entire  criminal  justice  system 
is  very  important.  Whether  it’s  ourselves,  judges  or 
whoever;  everybody  should  be  accountable  for  their  ac- 
tions. 

LEN:  There  is  quite  a bit  of  discussion  about  diverting 
offenders  from  the  criminal  justice  system  by  having 
communities  resolve  disputes.  What  is  your  feeling  on 
this? 

DALEY:  These  are  basically  misdemeanors.  Minor 
disturbances  such  as  backyard  fights,  cases  where  a dog 
is  harassing  the  kids  on  the  block,  petty  arguments  and 
the  like  should  be  taken  out  of  the  misdemeanor  section. 
There  are  up  to  half  a million  misdemeanors  annually  in 
Chicago,  and  I think  that  many  of  them  should  be 
diverted  out  of  the  court  system  to  make  better  use  of 
the  judges  and  attorneys  who  should  be  dealing  with 
violent  crime. 

LEN:  Considering  the  entire  issue  of  crime  in  a major  ur- 
ban area  like  Chicago,  do  you  feel  that  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  offenders  can  really  make  a difference? 

DALEY:  Yes,  I do.  But  I think  that  incarceration  is  the 
answer  for  dealing  with  violent  offenders.  They  should 
not  be  incarcerated  for  10  or  12  years  for  murder  and 
then  be  back  on  the  streets.  They  should  be  incarcerated 
for  longer  periods  of  time  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
those  individuals  who  have  committed  violent  crimes.  I 
think  this  has  been  the  failure  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  — the  police  and  prosecutor  do  theirjobsandthe 
j udge  or  j ury  convicts  the  offender,  but  of  fenders  do  not 
receive  the  sentences  that  they  should.  They  should  be 
incarcerated  for  much  longer  periods  of  time  for  reason 
of  punishment  alone,  plus,  of  course,  to  protect  our 
streets. 

LEN:  So  you  feel  that  the  threat  of  apprehension  and  a 
stiff  prison  sentence  can  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent 
to  persons  who  may  be  comtemplating  a crime? 
DALEY:  Oh.  yes.  I believe  that  because  I don’t  think 
that  many  criminal  laws  in  the  country  have  been  im- 
plemented fully;  some  are  being  circumvented  by 
bureaucratic  rules  and  regulations.  For  instance,  if  we 
had  a law  in  Illinois  that  an  offender  would  automatical- 
ly be  incarcerated  for  10  years  for  a conviction  of  armed 
robbery,  with  no  early  release  for  good  behavior  and  no 
parole,  armed  robbery  would  be  substantially  reduced 
over  a three-  or  four-year  period.  In  Massachusetts,  con- 
viction for  the  possession  of  a gun  results  in  an 
automatic  one-year  prison  sentence,  and  I believe  that 


In  early  September,  Illinois  Gov.  James  Thomp- 
son signed  into  law  a bill  backed  by  State's  At- 
torney Richard  M.  Daley  that  will  allow  for  the 
automatic  transfer  of  juveniles  to  adult  court  in 
certain  cases. 

Under  the  new  law,  juveniles  15  and  16 years  old 
who  are  charged  with  murder,  rape,  deviant  sexual 
assault  or  armed  robbery  with  a firearm  will  be 
prosecuted  as  adults.  If  convicted,  they  would 
serve  adult  sentences  in  youth  facilities,  as  under 
existing  law. 

The  law  also  provides  that  a juvenile  whose  case 
is  automatically  transferred  to  adult  court  can 
have  the  case  returned  to  juvenile  court  if  the 
charge  is  reduced  before  a guilty  plea  is  entered  or 
before  trial  begins. 

The  new  law  also: 

1 Gives  victims  of  crimes  committed  by  juven- 
iles the  right  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and  to  know 
the  name  and  address  of  the  juvenile  and  the 
disposition  of  the  case.  Victims  will  also  be  permit- 
ted to  introduce  the  juvenile 's  record  in  a civil  suit 
for  restitution  or  damages. 

1 Requires  that  the  school  principal  be  notified 
when  a juvenile  student  is  found  delinquent  for  a 
crime  which  would  be  a felony  if  committed  by  an 
adult 

1 Specifies  who  may  inspect  and  copy  law  en- 


upon  reviewing  the  murder  and  robbery  rates  in 
Massachusetts  one  would  find  that  violent  crime  with  a 
weapon  has  been  reduced  tremendously,  because  the 
law  allows  for  no  exceptions  and  is  applied  equally. 
LEN:  Would  you  favor  such  a law  here  in  Cook  County, 
or  in  Illinois  like  the  one  in  Massachusetts? 

DALEY:  Oh,  yes,  but  to  be  effective  it  would  have  to  be 
statewide.  It  must  also  contain  certain  exemptions, 
such  as  for  gun  and  sporting  clubs.  However,  before 
that,  mandatory  sentencing  must  be  enforced;  after- 
wards, other  laws  may  be  introduced  into  the  system. 
LEN:  There  is  an  "armed  violence”  luw  here  in  Illinois, 
under  which  an  individual  may  be  charged  und  sen- 
tenced for  committing  any  crime  with  a firearm.  Do  you 
think  that  law  is  being  used  effectively? 

DALEY:  No,  it  isn’t.  I believe  that  judges  are  reluctant 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  convict  and  sentence 
someone  under  a charge  of  armed  violence.  When  armed 
violence  is  combined  with  a probationable  offense,  like 
aggravated  battery,  judges  sometimes  will  not  convict  a 
defendant  despite  sufficient  evidence,  of  the  non- 
probationable  armed  violence  charge  because  that 
would  reduce  their  number  of  sentencing  options. 

LEN:  Of  course,  one  of  the  problems  which  must  be  con- 
fronted is  the  overcrowded  state  of  our  prisons.  Most  are 
filled  beyond  capacity  at  present,  let  alone  putting  more 
persons  in  there  for  longer  periods  of  time.  What’s  to  be 
done  about  the  prison  problem? 

DALEY:  First  of  all,  there  are  approximately  10  coun- 
ties in  Illinois  which  do  not  have  county  jails.  So  they 
send  all  their  misdemeanor  offenders  to  the  state  prison 
system  to  serve  out  their  sentence.  If  this  procedure 

Continued  on  Page  10 


forcemeat  and  juvenile  court  records.  Itallows  the 
juvenile  court  record  to  be  used,  after  the  juvenile 
becomes  an  adult,  for  setting  bail,  sentencing  or 
impeaching  the  juvenile  who  later  testifies  in 
another  trial  Juveniles  can  expunge  their  records 
if  a charge  doesn't  result  in  a delinquency  finding 
or  if  the  juvenile  has  no  convictions  for  10  years 
after  turning  17. 

1 Requires  juveniles  to  comply  with  a set  of  con- 
ditions concerning  their  conduct  and  supervisio 
as  ordered  by  the  court.  If  the  juvenile  doesn  't  vio- 
late the  supervision  order  for  a period  of  up  to  24 
months,  the  finding  of  delinquency  is  not  per- 
manently recorded. 

] Allows  a bench  warrant  to  be  issued  for 
parents  who  fail  to  appear  with  their  children  in 
court 

1 Sets  new  criteria  for  judges  to  use  when 
deciding  whether  it  is  an  “ immediate  and  urgent 
necessity  ” for  a juvenile  to  be  detained  pending 
trial  Juveniles  can  be  held  for  up  to  10  days  if  there 
is  such  a necessity. 

1 Allows  the  state's  attorney's  office  to  declare 
its  intention  to  prosecute  a juvenile  as  a habitual 
offender  any  time  within  five  judicial  days  of  the 
filing  of  charges.  In  the  past,  prosecutors  had  to 
declare  their  intention  when  the  delinquency  peti- 
tion was  filed 


Changing  tactics  with  juvenile  offenders 
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‘We  in  the  legal  profession  have  a tendency  to  expect  non-legally  trained  personnel  to 
think  like  lawyers  when  making  every  decision  and  I question  the  concept  of  insisting 
that  all  law  enforcement  officers  respond  to  the  legal  society.  ’ 


Continued  from  Page  9 

were  eliminated  it  would  allow  space  for  about  200  addi- 
tional felons.  Secondly,  they  should  separate  the  non- 
violent offenders,  such  as  repeat  burglars,  auto  thieves 
or  public  corruption  offenders,  from  violent  offenders, 
and  place  them  into  a less  secure  prison  facility  and  only 
use  the  main  prisons  for  the  incarceration  of  violent  of- 
fenders. If  we  were  to  do  that,  I believe  we  would  have 
enough  space  for  the  violent  offenders. 

LEN:  I gather  you  are  not  supportive  of  this  early- 
release  program,  and  the  way  it  is  presently  operated. 
DALEY:  No,  I'm  not.  I think  that  the  early -release  pro- 
gram should  be  provided  only  for  those  offenders  con- 
victed of  non-violent  crimes  and  who  have  a non-violent 
background.  A person  who  has  been  convicted  of  four 
armed  robberies  and  then  receives  a sentence  for  a 
burglary  should  not  get  an  early  release.  At  present,  a 
person  who  is  sentenced  to  prison  for  a home  invasion, 
an  armed  robbery,  or  even  murder,  may  be  released  on 
parole  after  12  years.  That  is  why  there  should  be  a full- 
scale  review  of  the  rules  and  regulations  used  by  the 
Department  of  Corrections  in  such  cases.  We  must  take 
steps  to  stop  the  epidemic-like  spread  of  violence  in  ur- 
ban communities. 

LEN:  You  were  involved  with  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  and  met  per- 
sonally with  Attorney  General  Smith  to  voice  your  con- 
cerns. What  are  some  of  the  proposals  of  the  task  force 
that  you  would  especially  like  to  see  implemented? 
DALEY:  The  Fust  would  be  to  convert  former  military 
bases  into  facilities  to  house  non-violent  offenders  with 
non-violent  backgrounds.  This  proposal  should  be  acted 
upon  promptly.  Secondly,  I would  like  to  see  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposal  that  the  Federal  Government  lend 
the  assistance  of  military  corps,  such  as  the  Coast 
Guard,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  to  combat  the  influx  of 
drugs  into  the  country,  especially  along  the  borders  of 
Florida,  New  York,  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  will  ultimately  help  here  in 
Chicago? 

DALEY:  Oh,  yes,  I think  that  will  have  a significant  ef- 
fect on  the  narcotics  problem  in  Chicago. 


LEN:  There  were  a couple  of  controversial  areas  in  the 
task  force’s  recommendations,  among  them  the  position 
on  the  exclusionary  rule  (lessening  its  restrictions  on  the 
police)  and  the  question  of  preventive  detention  prior  to 
trial,  contingent  upon  the  person's  “dangerousness. ” 
Do  you  have  any  comments  about  those  two  areas? 

DALEY:  With  respect  to  the  exclusionary  rule,  I think 
the  task  force  was  basically  responding  to  problems  of 
investigating  narcotics  cases  where  the  police,  although 
acting  in  faith,  sometimes  commit  a technical  violation. 
We  in  the  legal  profession  have  a tendency  to  expect 
non-legally  trained  personnel  to  think  like  lawyers  when 
making  every  decision  and  I question  the  concept  of  in- 
sisting that  all  law  enforcement  officers  respond  to  the 
legal  society.  In  cases  where  police  officers  have  acted  in 


good  faith  — gathering  evidence  and  arresting  in- 
dividuals in  the  course  of  a spontaneous  investigation  — 
but  make  a technical  infraction  of  the  law,  I would  favor 
some  means  of  allowing  that  evidence  to  be  introduced 
into  trial. 

In  regard  to  preventive  detention,  when  a violent  of- 
fender is  able  to  make  bail  and  is  free  to  go  out  and  com- 
mit another  crime,  is  returned  to  jail  only  to  repeat  the 
process  again  and  again,  or  a narcotics  dealer  is  free  to 
leave  the  country  while  out  on  bail,  then  the  criminal 
justice  system  has  failed  in  its  duty  to  protect  the  victim 
and  society.  I think  more  stringent  safeguards  must  be 
erected. 

LEN:  So  you  believe  that  to  keep  a person  in  jail,  based 
upon  an  assessment  of  dangerousness,  would  not  be  a 
violation  of  that  defendant’s  constitutional  rights? 
DALEY : No,  I don’t  think  that  it  would  be  a violation  of 
the  defendant's  rights  to  do  so;  the  victim  must  be  pro- 


tected. The  presiding  judge  should  be  able  to  make  an 
assessment  of  the  defendant’s  potential  dangerousness 

based  upon  a review  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  violence 
inflicted  upon  the  victims  and  the  defendant's  criminal 
background,  and  act  accordingly. 

LEN:  We  touched  on  this  very  briefly  before,  but  in  talk- 
ing about  prosecuting  the  crime  of  rape,  are  there  any 
other  features  or  aspects  of  your  program  that  you  think 
are  effective  in  dealing  with  rape  as  a problem  in  the 
community? 

DALEY:  We  have  already  discussed  the  vertical  pros- 
ecution of  rape  cases  and,  in  particular,  any  sex  cases 
dealing  with  children.  It  is  necessary  that  children  be 
protected  from  sex  acts.  So  in  the  vertical  prosecution 
program  we  prepare  the  children  to  be  presented  as 


witnesses  — which  is  very  difficult.  Also,  when  present- 
ing young  children  of  six  or  seven  years  as  witnesses  or 
even  victims,  they  must  be  treated  with  much  greater 
sensitivity,  to  protect  them. 

LEN:  But  how  can  we  protect  the  adult  female  victim  as 
well? 

DALEY:  Rape  is  a serious  problem  throughout  the 
country  and  to  resolve  that  problem  or  deter  potential 
rapists,  convicted  rapists  must  be  incarcerated  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Rape  must  be  treated  as  a special 
problem  requiring  much  longer  sentences. 

LEN:  Are  you  taking  other  steps  to  lessen  the  trauma 
that  the  victim  faces  in  the  prosecution  of  a rape  case? 
DALEY:  Yes,  we  are  working  with  our  victim/witness 
coordinators  who  work  with  rape  victims,  their  families, 
and  private  agencies  to  prepare  them  for  the  trial  and 
help  them  to  understand  how  the  criminal  justice 
system  works  and  what  they  must  do  to  be  an  effective 
witness. 

LEN:  We  continually  read  about  the  problem  in  pros- 
ecutors’ offices  of  the  higher  turnover  in  staff.  What  em- 
phasis do  you  place  on  the  training  of  new  prosecutors  in 
your  office? 

DALEY:  Well,  first  of  all,  we  hold  in-house  training  for 
all  new  assistants,  which  includes:  instruction  in  how  to 
handle  a preliminary  hearing  and  a misdemeanor  case; 
visits  to  the  morgue  and  to  the  county  jail;  a weapons 
demonstration;  a firsthand  view  of  gunshot  victims,  so 
that  police  report  descriptions  come  to  life;  how  to 
gather  information  from  police  officers,  etc.  After  that, 
we  have  training  in  criminal  appeals,  traffic  and  misde- 
meanor cases  on  a monthly  basis.  We  also  work  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Trial  Advocacy  in  training  people 
in  our  office  — more  than  a hundred  last  year  alone  — in 
an  eight-day  course  conducted  by  various  legal  profes- 
sionals. This  formal  training  is  very  important;  it  cannot 
just  be  handed  down  from  another  assistant. 

LEN:  What  about  law  schools?  It  seems  that  the 
criminal  law  does  not  receive  the  emphasis  in  law  cur- 
riculums  that  other  forms  of  law  do.  Do  you  feel  this  is  a 
problem?  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  better 
prepare  individuals  coming  out  of  law  school  for  crim- 
inal law  professions? 

DALEY:  No.  As  it  stands,  when  a person  finishes  law 
school  he  has  a choice:  whether  he  wants  to  practice  in  a 
prosecutor’s  office,  a public  defender’s  office  or  even 
private  practice.  But  to  specialize  more  in  law  school,  so 
much  so  that  they  are  directed  toward  only  one  job, 
would  be  a mistake.  They  may  subsequently  discover 
that  they  do  not  like  this  particular  area,  but  do  not  have 
the  skills  to  fill  another  position.  I think  law  school 
should  teach  good  judgment;  one  should  be  prepared  to 
make  the  right  decision  after  reviewing  the  facts. 

LEN:  When  looking  at  the  leadership  in  this  country  at 
the  municipal,  state,  and  Federal  levels,  is  there  any  one 
thing  these  leaders  should  be  doing  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment? 

DALEY:  I think  everybody  must  assist  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  whether  it  be  the  prosecutor’s  office,  the 
police  department,  or  the  department  of  corrections,  to 
protect  communities  from  violent  offenders.  These  in- 
dividuals must  be  incarcerated  for  much  longer  periods 
of  time,  and  the  existing  laws  must  not  be  circumvented 
in  behalf  of  the  violent  offender. 


Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 
In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 


by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  Allissi,  University  of  Connecticut 


hvery  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
| adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem  f 
I of  runaway  youth,  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty  i 
§ other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes.  f 
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Dr  Roberts  study,"  states  Dr.  Allissi  in  the  Introduction,  "is  not  just  another  comparison 
% contro  study.  . .(but)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional  ; 

'!  variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study  as 
a significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior.  ...  Dr 
| Roberts’ study.  . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths.  . .lacks  meaning  f 
| unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situational  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to  * 
| social  and  legal  controls.” 
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‘The  early-release  program  should  be  provided  only  for 
those  offenders  convicted  of  non-violent  crimes  and  who 
have  a non-violent  background.’ 
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Exploring  the  history  of  failure 
in  U.S.  foster-care  systems 


‘A  compendium  of  atrocities. . .* 

World  terrorism  examined 


Foster  Care  and  Families:  Conflicting 
Values  and  Policies.  By  Ruth  Hubbell. 
Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press, 
1981.  196  pp. 

Ruth  Hubbell  offers  an  old  and  worn 
story:  a story  of  good  intentions  turned 
sour;  of  great  designs  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  improve  the  foster  care 
system  in  the  United  States,  to  help  the 
foster  child,  to  help  the  biological  parents 
— and  by  doing  so  to  contribute  to 
reuniting  families  after  intervening  with 
relief  from  child  care  during  a period  of 
crisis. 

In  her  analysis  of  foster-care  practices, 
Hubbell  explores  the  ramifications  of 
why  and  how  Federal,  state  and  local 
policy  directives  have  had  such  a 
negative  effect  on  the  very  families  they 
were  supposed  to  assist.  The  author’s 
overview  of  foster-care  systems  uses  case 
histories  to  demonstrate  how  policy  com- 
ponents at  both  the  Federal  and  local 
levels  have  had  such  a negative  impact  on 
the  child  and  the  biological  parents,  and 
how  conflicting  values  and  policies 
separate  and  permanently  scar  those  who 
become  involved  in  the  foster-care 
system.  Indeed,  as  the  author  states: 

"Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  foster 
care  in  the  United  States  is  that  it  was 
originally  designed  to  reunite  families 
after  providing  them  a temporary  respite 
from  child  care. . . yet  too  often  the  na- 
tion's foster-care  system  fragments 
families  and  sabotages  their  eventual 
reconstruction  into  functioning  units 
again." 

Working  in  conjunction  with  the  Fami- 
ly Impact  Seminar,  which  was  created  in 
1976,  Hubbell  utilizes  family-impact 
analyses  to  assess  how  the  various  policy 
components  affect  the  functioning  of  the 
target  group,  families.  Family-impact 
analysis,  as  defined  by  Hubbell,  ia  a "pro- 
cess of  assessing  the  effects  of  public  or 
private  policies  on  families."  The  author 
was  very  effective  in  using  impact 


analysis  to  critically  assess  the  effects  of 
policy  on  families.  This  impact  analysis 
reveals  an  age-old  problem  which  has 
always  affected  legislation,  that  of  the 
discrepancies  between  the  intent  of  laws 
and  their  actual  impact,  between  what 
the  government  enacts  and  how  families 
involved  in  the  foster-care  system  are 
treated. 

In  reviewing  the  book,  a question 
arises:  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  There 
is  no  question  that  the  foster-care  system 
in  the  United  States  has  failed  in  the 
past.  The  author  points  out,  however, 
that  many  of  the  problems  of  foster  care 
have  been  recognized  and  corrected.  As  a 
professional  in  contact  with  the  foster 
care  system,  this  writer  has  seen  little 
positive  movement.  Children  are  still 
shuttled  from  home  to  home  as  a place- 
ment falls  apart.  The  number  of  children 
in  foster  care  continues  to  rise.  Biological 
families  are  excluded  from  treatment 
plans  and  subsequent  therapy  that  could 
possibly  reunite  the  family.  Data- 
collection  systems  are  still  absent.  Staff 
turnover  is  high  and  little  in-service  pro- 
fessional training  is  available. 

Taken  as  a whole,  this  book  presents  a 
good  overview  of  the  foster-care  system 
and  can  serve  as  a reference  for  those 
whose  interests  are  within  the  system. 
The  book  certainly  creates  an  awareness 
of  foster-care  problems  and  the  need  for 
further  research  and  legislation  through- 
out the  United  States  so  that  effective 
reform  of  the  system  can  be  accom- 
plished. Indeed,  as  the  author  states, 
"with  a greater  awareness  by  case- 
workers, judges  and  local,  state,  and 
Federal  official?  of  the  enormous  effects 
that  then  actions  have  on  families, 
perhaps  foster  care  can  recognize  its 
shortcomings  and  the  unintentional  pain 
it  inflicts  upon  children  and  parents." 

DAVID  L.  RATHBONE 
Director  of  Court  Services 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Introduction  to  private  security  offers 
‘superb,  adaptable’  look  at  a growing  field 


Principles  of  Security:  An  Introduction. 
By  Truett  A.  Ricks,  Bill  G.  Tillett  and 
Clifford  W.  Van  Meter.  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  1981.  297  pp. 

According  to  the  authors,  there  are 
more  than  400,000  employees  in  the 
private  security  field  in  the  United 
States,  yet  only  seven  states  have  any  re- 
quirements for  private  security  person- 
nel. Currently  most  security  officers  are 
amateurs  and  poorly  trained. 

Training  and  professionalism  in  the 
private  security  industry,  for  the  most 
part,  is  now  at  the  level  that  most  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  after  World 
War  II.  However,  there  are  lights  on  the 
horizon:  Since  1968,  Michigan  State 
University  has  been  awarding  a Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Security 
Administration;  more  than  100  com- 
munity colleges  and  more  than  30  four- 
year  colleges  offer  degrees  in  security  or 
security  administration,  and,  since  1972 
the  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security  has  operated  a Certified  Protec- 
tion Professional  (CPP)  program  that  has 
certified  more  than  1800  people. 

The  book's  17  chapters  trace  the 


historical  evolution  of  private  security, 
as  well  as  speculating  as  to  what  the 
future  may  hold.  From  Chapter  4 on,  the 
book  is  almost  a "how-to"  text. 
Perimeter  security,  security  lighting, 
elecronic  intrusion-detection  systems, 
risk  analysis,  fire  prevention  and  safety, 
and  emergency  and  disaster  control  are 
only  some  of  the  areas  that  are  very  well 
covered. 

Chapter  16,  "Legal  Aspects  of  Private 
Security,"  and  Appendix  A,  "Selections 
form  the  Private  Security  Task  Force 
Report,"  are  in  themselves  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  topics  of  in- 
terest include:  use  of  force  by  security  of- 
ficers; interrogation  and  questioning; 
searches  and  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
and  comparisons  between  public  and 
private  police.  Appendix  A presents  a 
model  training  program,  including 
courses  and  hours  of  instruction,  fire- 
arms training,  and  qualifications  and 
registration  of  private  security  officers. 

Ricks,  Tillett  and  Van  Meter  have  writ- 
ten a superb  textbook.  "Principles  of 
Security"  can  be  adapted  for  college 
Continued  on  Page  13 


The  Terrorists:  Their  Weapons,  Leaders 
and  Tactics  (Rev.  Ed.)  By  Christopher 
Dobson  and  Ronald  Payne.  New  York: 
Facts  on  File  Inc.,  1982.  262  pp. 

"Violence  alone,"  wrote  Frantz  Falon, 
an  Algerian  Marxist  of  the  1950's, 
"makes  it  possible  for  the  masses  to 
understand  social  truths  and  gives  the 
key  to  them." 

To  the  authors  of  "The  Terrorists," 
Falon’s  preachings  inspired  the  student 
uprisings  of  the  1960’s  which  evolved 
into  the  patterned  kidnappings  and  kill- 
ings of  the  1970's.  Urban  guerrilla  tactics 
that  were  perfected  in  Latin  America 
took  root  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  and,  as  Dobson  and  Payne  so 
meticulously  document,  came  to  full 
flower  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  Falon's  bitter  fruit  is  a poisonous 
apple  that  brings  no  understanding,  only 
fear  and  frustration;  it  produces  no  key  to 
anyone,  only  senseless  suffering. 

This,  then,  is  a compendium  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  last  decade;  a handbook 
of  aims  and  means;  a scorecard  of  the 
bombers,  the  hijackers  and  the  dead. 

It  lists  all  the  names  the  world  came  to 
dread  — Baader-Meinhof,  Che  Guevara, 
the  Japanese  Red  Army  and  Italian  Red 
Brigades,  Carlos  "The  Jackal,”  the 
Provos,  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Ar- 
my, the  Weather  Underground,  and  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine. 


Striking  from  the  cellars  and  safe- 
houses  of  a hundred  cities,  their  bloody 
theater  has  paralyzed  nations,  extorted 
millions  of  dollars  in  ransoms  and  shaken 
society's  structure.  But  their  main 
achievement,  in  the  authors'  view,  has 
been  to  re-awaken  old  fascist  ghosts  and 
to  set  the  stage  for  even  more  horrendous 
terrorism,  perhaps  nuclear  blackmail,  in 
the  1980’s. 

It  is  no  fantasy.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
according  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, some  60  threats  have  been  made 
involving  nuclear  materials.  All  but  one 
turned  out  to  be  a hoax. 

According  to  the  authors'  reckoning, 
the  watershed  year  for  modem  terrorism 
was  1968.  It  was  then  that  Arab  ter- 
rorists became  active  following  the 
defeat  of  Arab  armies  in  the  Six-Day 
War,  when  student  radicals  in  Europe 
switched  from  protest  to  violence;  when 
the  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army 
(the  Provos)  erupted  in  Ulster,  and  when 
the  first  real  international  cooperation 
among  terrorists  began. 

Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  has  become 
the  center  for  plastic  surgery  to  change 
the  appearance  of  known  terrorists. 
After  a Tricontinental  Conference  in 
Cuba  in  1966,  training  camps  were  set  up 
under  both  Cuban  and  Russian  tutelage. 
The  Palestinians,  the  richest  of  the  ter- 
rorists, buy  their  weapons  with  money 
Continued  on  Page  13 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  beginning 

by 

Richard  Pearson,  Theodore  K.  Moran,  Jumes  (’.  Berger, 
Kenneth  (’.  London.  Janice  R.  McKenzie,  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 

t riminul  Justice  i'llucution.  I'he  I' nil  uf  the  lieninning  is  the  result  of  u five- 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  146  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  I l universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con 
tributed  guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and.  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire, confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960's  and  I970's  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  und  professional  subjects.  They  examine  a professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  were 
developed  to  teach  non-truditional  students,  including  mid  career  police  officers 
and  other  criminal  justice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has,  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research, 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studiesand  professional  studies  in  law  en 
forcement  and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

(riminul.  hi  slice  I'.ducntiun  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this 
book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 

ISBN: 0-89444  030-6  220 pages  S5.50 
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PASS 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS  18 

Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

S1000 

CS  24 

04  A on  Orug  Education 

S10  00 

Cs  25 

Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

S10  00 

CS  31 

Every  Day  Spanish  lor  Police  Officers 

S8  00 

CS  50 

High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination 

$9  95 

C 1075 

' Addiction  Specialist 

S1000 

C 1924 

i Administrative  Investigator 

SI  2.00 

C- 1 697 

Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women's 

Prisons 

SI  2 00 

C 1698 

Assistant  Deputy  Waiden 

SI  2 00 

C2524 

Bay  Constable 

SI  0 00 

C90 

Border  Patrol  Inspector 

S8  00 

01973 

Border  Patrolman 

$8  00 

0111 

Bridge  4 Tunnel  Lieutenanl 

$10.00 

095 

Bridge  4 Tunnel  Officer 

$8  00 

C 2295 

Building  Guard 

$8  00 

C 2260 

Campus  Security  Officer 

$10  00 

C 22f.1 

Campus  Security  Officer  1 

S10.00 

01700 

Campus  Security  Officer  II 

SI  0.00 

0208 

Campus  Security  Olhcei  Trainee 

$8  00 

01701 

Campus  Security  Specialist 

$1000 

C 2264 

Capital  Police  Oflicer 

$8  00 

0121 

Captain.  Police  Department 

SI  2 00 

C 2423 

Chief  Compliance  Investigator 

$1000 

C 1 1 73 

Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

C 2120 

Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 

$1000 

C 1401 

Chief  Investigator 

$10  00 

C 2148 

Chief  of  Police 

SI  2 00 

C 2502 

Chiel  of  Stall 

$12  00 

C \181 

Chic ! Police  Surgeon 

$17  95 

01593 

Chiel  Probation  Officer 

SI  2 00 

01182 

Chief  Piocess  Server 

SI  0 00 

01185 

Chief  Security  Officer 

S10.00 

01591 

Chief  Special  Investigator 

$12  00 

01203 

Commissioner  ol  Correction 

$12  00 

01200 

Commissioner  ol  Police 

$12  00 

02421 

Compliance  Investigator 

S10.00 

01767 

Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program 

$10  00 

0165 

Correction  Captain 

$10  00 

C 956a 

Correction  Hospital  Oflicer  (Men) 

$8  00 

C 956b 

Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 

$8  00 

0166 

Correction  Lieutenant 

$1000 

01219 

Correction  Matron 

$8.00 

0167 

Correction  Officer  (Men) 

S8.00 

0168 

Correction  Officer  (Women) 

S8.00 

0957 

Correction  Oflicer  Trainee 

S8.00 

0169 

Correction  Sergeant 

S10.00 

C 958a 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 

$8  00 

0958b 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 

$8  00 

0959 

Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 

$12  00 

0966 

Court  Officer 

$8.00 

01229 

Cnminal  Investigator 

$10.00 

C 969 

Criminal  Law  Investigator 

$8.00 

0177 

Customs  Inspector 

$8.00 

01611 

Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal) 

S8.00 

01239 

Deputy  Chief  Marshal 

$10  00 

01245 

Deputy  Medical  Examiner 

S 1 4 .00 

02263 

Deputy  Probation  Oirector 

S10  00 

C 1900 

Oeputy  Probation  Director  1 V 

$12  00 

C 204 

Deputy  Sheritl 

$8  00 

Cl  763 

Deputy  Supenntendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

$12  00 

C 1670 

Deputy  United  States  Maishal 

$8.00 

C 1762 

Oeputy  Warden 

$1000 

C 1247 

Detective  Investigator 

$10.00 

C 2444 

Director  ol  Security 

$1000 

C 1877 

Director  of  Traffic  Control 

$1000 

C 2325 

Oirector  ol  Youth  Bureau 

$10.00 

C 1259 

Orug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 

S10.00 

C 1597 

Drug  Abuse  Educator 

SI  2.00 

01260 

Onig  Abuse  Group  Worker 

$8  00 

C 1261 

Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 

$8.00 

C 1405 

Drug  Abuse  Technician 

S8  00 

C 1406 

Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 2428 

Environmental  Conservation  Officer 

S1000 

0251 

Federal  Guard 

S8  00 

C 1612 

Federal  Protective  Officer 

S8  00 

C 1285 

Field  Investigator 

S8  00 

C 255 

Fingerprint  Technician 

$10  00 

C 286 

Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 281 

Forest  Ranger 

$800 

07012 

Game  Warden 

$8  00 

C 304 

Guard  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C 348 

Head  Process  Server 

$1000 

C 349 

Head  Process  Server  4 Court  Aide 

$10  00 

0353 

Hospital  Security  Officer 

S8  00 

0332 

Housing  Captain 

$12  00 

0338 

Housing  Guard 

$8  00 

C 340 

Housing  Lieutenant 

$1000 

0342 

Housing  Patrolman 

$8  00 

0344 

Housing  Sergeant 

$1000 

C 361 

Identification  Clerk 

S8  00 

C 1986  Identification  Officer 

$8.00 

C 2294  identification  Specialist 

$8  00 

C 362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

SB  00 

C 364 

Inspector 

$10  00 

C 370 

Institution  Safety  Officer 

S8  00 

C-376 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 

$10  00 

C 377 

Investigator 

$8  00 

C-378 

Investigator  Inspector 

$8.00 

C 406 

Jail  Guard 

$8.00 

C- 1 329 

Jail  Matron 

$8  00 

C-1331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

$10.00 

C- 1 332 

Jailer-Clerk 

S8.00 

C449 

License  Investigator 

S8.00 

C 2286 

L icense  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

$10.00 

C442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

$1000 

C 486 

Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

C488 

Medical  Officer 

$14  00 

C 489 

Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 

$14,00 

C 498 

Meter  Maid 

$8  00 

C-2503 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 

$10.00 

C-1600 

Narcotics  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-1378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

$10  00 

C-2245 

Paralegal  Aide 

$8  00 

C 1688 

Park  Patrolman 

$6  00 

C572 

Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$8.00 

C 1063 

Parking  Meter  Attendant 

$8  00 

C 573 

Parking  Meter  Collector 

S8  00 

C 575 

Patrolman,  Examinations  All  States 

$8  00 

C 576 

Patrolman.  Police  Department 

$8  00 

C-1922 

Patrolman-Policewoman 

$8  00 

C-640 

Police  Adminstrative  Aide 

$10  00 

C-594 

Police  Cadet 

$8  00 

C 639 

Police  Clerk 

$8  00 

C-1947 

Police  Communications  4 Teletype  Operator 

$10  00 

C-2256 

Police  Dispatcher 

$8  00 

C 1383 

Police  Inspector 

SI  2.00 

C 1939 

Police  Officer 

$8.00 

C 2441 

Police  Officer.  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept  (LAPD) 

$1000 

C 1755 

Police  Officer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept  (NCPD) 

S10.00 

C 1739 

Police  Officer.  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 

$10.00 

C 1741 

Police  Officer,  Suffok  County  Police  Dept  (SCPD) 

$10  00 

C-595 

Police  Patrolman 

S8  00 

C596 

Police  Surgeon 

$14.00 

C597 

Police  Trainee 

$8  00 

C-598 

Policewoman 

$8  00 

C-602 

Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 

$8.00 

C-1386 

Principal  Addiction  Specialist 

$1000 

C 1791 

Principal  Investigator 

$12.00 

C- 1 427 

Principal  Probation  Officer 

SI  0.00 

C2259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12  00 

C 618 

Prison  Guard 

$8.00 

C-2462 

Private  Investigator 

$10.00 

C 2577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8  00 

C 1981 

Probation  Counselor 

S10  00 

C-980 

Probation  Consultant 

$10.00 

C 2266 

Probation  Director 

S10  00 

C 1428 

Probation  Employment  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C 981 

Probation  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 619 

Probation  Officer 

S8  00 

C-1429 

Probation  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C-2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

S1000 

C 2577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8  00 

C 1981 

Probation  Counselor 

$10.00 

C 980 

Probation  Consultant 

S1000 

C 2266 

Probation  Director 

S10  00 

C 1428 

Probation  Employment  Officer 

$1000 

C 981 

Probation  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 619 

Probation  Officer 

S8  00 

C 1429 

Probation  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10  00 

C 1828 

Probation  Supervisor  1 

$10  00 

C 1829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

SI  0.00 

C620 

Process  Server 

S6.00 

C-2315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$8  00 

C- 1 997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$10  00 

C-2397 

Protection  Agent 

S8.00 

"665 

Ranger,  U S Park  Service 

$8  00 

J 1921 

Safety  Coordinator 

$10  00 

C 1459 

Safety  Security  Oflicer 

$8.00 

C 702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

S8.00 

C 1923 

School  Guard 

$8  00 

Cl  999 

Security  Guard 

$8  00 

Cl  467 

Security  Officer 

$8  00 

C 221 1 

Security  Police  Officer  (USPS) 

$8.00 

C-1810 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

510.00 

C 2525 

Senior  Bay  Constable 

$10.00 

C-2529 

Senior  Building  Guard 

$10.00 

C-2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Oflicer 

$10.00 

C-2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Oflicer 

$10  00 

C-2422 

Senior  Compliance  Investigator 

$10.00 

C-710 

Senior  Court  Officer 

SI  2.00 

C 1665 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

C-2038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

S10  00 

C 2520 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12  00 

C-2073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

$10  00 

C 1987 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

$10.00 

C 2512 

Senior  Identification  Specialist 

$10.00 

C 21 19 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 

$10.00 

C 1010 

Senior  Investigator 

$10  00 

C 2531 

Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 

$12  00 

C-793 

Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

S1000 

C 2466 

Senior  Parole  Officer 

$10.00 

C-1020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

510.00 

C-1594 

Senior  Probation  Officer 

$10.00 

C 2298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$800 

C 1998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12  00 

C 2449 

Senior  Security  Officer 

S10  00 

C 1589 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

S10.00 

C-725 

Senior  Special  Officer 

SI  0.00 

C-732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  4 Tunnel  Authority 

$10.00 

C-733 

Sergeant,  Police  Department 

S10  00 

C 794 

Sheriff 

$10  00 

C 1060 

Special  Agent.  FBI 

$10.00 

C-740 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

$8  00 

C 1588 

Special  Investigator 

$8  00 

C-749 

Special  Officer 

$8.00 

C 1692 

State  Policewoman 

$8  00 

C-757 

State  Trooper 

$8.00 

C 1744 

Superintendent  ol  Women’s  Prisons 

SI  2 00 

Cl  703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Ollicer 

SI  0 00 

C 1503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

S10  00 

C 1666 

Supervising  Oeputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

M667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

$10  00 

2 2513 

Supervising  identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

C-2106 

Supervising  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-2143 

Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

SI  0 00 

C782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$10  00 

C 2299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-2205 

Supervising  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

C 1766 

Supervising  Special  Officer 

$1000 

C 1750 

Traffic  Control  Agent 

S8  00 

C 812 

Traffic  Control  Inspector 

S8.00 

C 2407 

Traffic  Enforcement  Agent 

S8  00 

C 1689 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 

S8  00 

C 1522 

Traffic  Technician 

$8.00 

C 2335 

Traffic  Technician  1 

$8.00 

C 2336 

Tralfic  Technician  II 

$10  00 

C 1887 

Traffic  Technician  III 

$1000 

C 819 

Transit  Captain 

SI 2 00 

C 820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

S10  00 

C 821 

Transit  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C-822 

Transit  Sergeant 

S10  00 

C 823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

S10  00 

C 852 

Uniformed  Court  Ollicer 

$8  00 

C 1989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

$6  00 

01995 

Urban  Park  Officer 

S8  00 

C 2541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C894 

Warden 

$12  00 

C 891 

Watchman 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

$8  00 

CPEP29 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

S9  95 

CPEP30 

Criminal  Investigation 

S9  95 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  debating 
applications  of  the  death  penalty 


Continued  from  Page  5 
by  the  majority  focused  on  the  fact  that 
between  1954  and  1981  there  were  362 
executions  of  persons  convicted  of 
homicide.  In  only  six  cases  was  a “non- 
triggerman  felony  murderer”  executed, 
and  all  six  of  those  executions  occurred  in 
1955. 

The  majority  opinion  further  argued 
that  of  the  796  persons  on  death  row  for 
homicide  as  of  October  1,  1981,  only  16 
were  sentenced  to  die  without  there  being 
a showing  that  they  were  physically  pres- 
ent when  the  homicide  was  committed. 

Justice  Stevens  went  on  to  point  out 
that  while  the  petitioner  in  this  case  in- 
tended to  commit  robbery,  he  did  not 
have  any  intention  to  kill.  The  majority 
opinion  stated  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment cannot  tolerate  a situation  where  an 
accomplice  intending  to  rob  is  treated  the 
same  as  his  cohorts  in  crime  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  carrying  out  the  robbery,  affir- 
matively acted  to  commit  murder. 

Justice  O’Connor,  in  a well-reasoned, 
lengthy  dissent  which  was  joined  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Powell  and 
Rehnquist,  wrote  that  the  majority  relied 
too  heavily  upon  impressive  yet  not  total- 
ly relevant  execution  and  death-row 
statistics.  The  statistics  as  presented, 
Justice  O’Connor  stated,  are  not  broken 
down  to  the  point  where  the  data  can 
reveal  the  fraction  of  the  total  cases  in 
which  juries  rejected  the  death  penalty 
for  accomplice  felony  murder.  (Edmund 
v.  Florida,  No.  81-5321,  decision  an- 
nounced July  2,  1982.) 

Death  Penalty  — A Dissenting  View 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  term,  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  a long  list  of 
cases  in  which  petitions  for  certiorari  had 
been  denied.  In  one  of  those  cases  Justice 
Marshall  wrote  a lengthy  dissent,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Justice  Brennan. 
That  dissent,  like  so  many  others  penned 
by  either  Justice,  attempts  to  point  out 
the  important  issues  raised  by  indigent 
persons  living  under  sentence  of  death. 

The  present  case,  which  the  full  Court 
determined  did  not  merit  plenary  con- 


sideration, had  its  origin  on  August  4, 
1978.  On  that  day  the  petitioner  was  in- 
dicted in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  for 
capital  murder.  At  his  trial  it  was 
established  that  the  petitioner  agreed 
with  two  other  men  to  rob  a convenience 
store. 

On  the  agreed  day  the  petitioner  and 
one  of  the  men  entered  the  store,  while 
the  third  waited  in  the  car.  The  petitioner 
went  to  the  back  of  the  store  to  get  a soda 
and  thereby  divert  the  attention  of  the 
proprietor.  During  the  attempted  rob- 
bery the  proprietor  of  the  store  was  shot 
twice  with  a sawed-off  shotgun,  by  the 
petitioner’s  accomplice.  The  proprietor 
died  of  his  wounds. 

In  the  closing  statement  made  by  the 
prosecution  at  trial,  the  State  maintained 
that  even  if  the  petitioner  did  not  fire  the 
actual  shots  he  could  still  be  found  guilty 
as  an  accomplice.  The  jury  found  the  peti- 
tioner guilty  and  a separate  sentencing 
hearing  was  held.  That  jury  determined 
that  the  murder  involved  "depravity  of 
mind  and.  . .as  a result  thereof.  . .was 
outrageously  or  wantonly  horrible  or  in- 
human.” Based  upon  that  finding  the 
jury  imposed  the  death  penalty.  The  con- 
viction and  sentence  were  upheld  by  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court,  with  two 
judges  dissenting. 

Applying  the  Edmund  decision  (see 
above)  to  the  fact  pattern  of  this  case. 
Justice  Marshall  argued  that  the  death 
penalty  was  an  inappropriate  penalty. 
Justice  Marshall  urged  that  the  peti- 
tioner — in  this  case  the  accomplice  — 
could  not  be  punished  by  death  when  he 
"neither  took  life,  attempted  to  take  life, 
nor  intended  to  take  life.”  At  the  very 
least,  Justice  Marshall  wrote,  the  Court 
should  set  aside  the  sentence  of  death 
and  remand  the  case  to  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  in  light  of  Edmund, 
which  was  decided  five  weeks  prior  to  the 
petitioner’s  conviction.  (Newlon  v.  Mis- 
souri, No.  81-6660,  dissent  from  denial 
of  certiorari  announced  on  October  4, 
1982.) 


Book  offers  ‘no  magic  formula’ 
for  fighting  world  terrorism 


Continued  from  Page  11 

obtained  from  sympathetic  Arab  states 

as  well  as  from  extortion. 

"It  is  not  uncommon  for  big  firms  to 
pay  up  in  order  to  avoid  trouble,  in  the 
same  way  that  some  airlines  make 
regular  payments  to  insure  that  their  air- 
craft are  not  hijacked, " write  Dobson  and 
Payne. 

Security  text  offers 
look  at  growing  field 

Continued  from  Page  11 
courses  or  for  use  by  anyone  in  the 
private  security  field.  Having  recently 
been  indirectly  involved  with  a security 
training  program  for  a proposed  nuclear 
power  plant,  I would  suggest  that  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  should 
adopt  as  minimum  standards  for  training 
and  registration  the  suggestions  out- 
lined in  this  book. 

"Principles  of  Security”  is  an  excellent 
text  in  a field  that  is  about  to  enter  the 
professional  stage  of  its  development.  I 
highly  recommend  it. 

HUGH  J.  B.  CASSIDY 
Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 
Adelphi  University 
Garden  City,  New  York 


Western  democracies  have  been  play- 
ing catch-up,  fighting  back  with  highly 
trained  anti-terrorist  squads,  new 
weapons  and  tactics  and  international 
agreements. 

But  "there  is  no  simple  way  to  counter 
every  terrorist  move,”  the  authors  warn, 
"for  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  attackers 
always  have  the  initiative.  ...  If  there  is 
no  mystery  about  the  methods,  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  is  no  magic  for- 
mula or  secret  weapon  that  will  easily 
counter  them. 

"It  is  obvious  that  in  each  case 
straightforward  security  measures  in- 
volving more  efficient  police  work, 
security  checks  and  personal  precautions 
need  to  be  taken  for  protection  against 
terror. 

“But  even  more  important  is  better  in- 
telligence work  and  a greater  effort  to 
discover  who  the  terrorists  are  and  how 
they  operate." 

And  so,  terrorism  moves  into  the 
1980's,  still  virulent,  still  determined, 
still  irrational. 

"The  Terrorists”  is  a book  that  ap- 
parently calls  for  constant  updating. 

ROBERT  W.  KOTZBAUER 
Director  of  Communications 
Citizens  Crime  Commission  of 
Philadelphia 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


~\ 


Private  funding  for  public  problems: 
foundation  grants  to  criminal  justice 

In  every  public  opinion  poll  in  recent  years  about  the  concerns  and  fears  of 
Americans,  crime  has  been  running  first,  second  or  third.  At  the  moment,  crime  prob- 
ably ranks  a close  second  behind  the  economy. 

The  country  ’s  philanthropic  foundations  don’t  appear  to  have  gotten  the  news  that 
crime  is  so  high  on  the  public’s  list  of  concerns.  Less  than  one  percent  of  foundation 
grants  during  the  period  1976-80  went  to  criminal  justice  causes.  That  is  just  one  of 
the  findings  of  a report  prepared  by  the  Nova  Institute  for  the  Edna  McConnell  Clark 
and  Florence  V.  Burden  Foundations,  both  of  which  focus  much  of  their  giving  on 
criminal  justice  projects. 

"Criminal  justice  ranks  very  low  on  the  agenda  of  most  foundations  in  the  nation  - 
much  lower  than  it  does  on  the  agenda  of  government  and  much  lower  than  it  does  on 
the  agenda  of  most  people,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
cities,"  the  Nova  report  stated.  "The  fact  that  less  than  one  percent  of  total  founda- 
tion grants  directly  addresses  the  concerns  of  criminal  justice  seems  modest  by  com- 
parison to  the  impact  of  crime  on  life  in  America." 

From  1975  to  1980,  216  foundations  made  grants  totalling  over  $48  million  for 
criminal  justice.  In  a typical  year  - 1979  - $9  million  went  to  criminal  justice  proj- 
ects out  of  a total  of  $1,088  billion  in  grants  reported  to  The  Foundation  Center,  a 
clearinghouse  for  foundation  activities  throughout  the  nation.  (Not  all  foundations 
report  to  the  center;  the  total  reported  is  probably  about  half  of  aU  grants  that  year.) 

Eight  large  foundations  accounted  for  almost  60  percent  of  the  total  given  to  crim- 
inal justice  causes  over  the  six-year  period.  The  big  eight  were  the  Ford  Foundation  of 
New  York,  $9,064  million;  the  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation  of  New  York,  $8,059 
million;  the  Lilly  Endowment  of  Indiana,  $3,069  million;  the  Mott  Foundation  of 
Michigan,  $2,167  million;  the  Cleveland  Foundation  of  Ohio,  $2,109  million;  the 
William  Penn  Foundation  of  Pennsylvania,  $1,805  million;  the  San  Francisco  Founda- 
tion of  California,  $1,125  million,  and  the  George  Gund  Foundation  of  Ohio,  $1,058 
million.  Most  of  the  remaining  208  foundations  active  in  criminal  justice  made  grants 
totaling  less  than  $100,000  in  the  six  years. 

Who  got  the  money?  It  was  split  among  five  different  types  of  organizations.  The 
best  bet  for  a grant  was  what  the  report  categorized  as  a "research  and  demonstra- 
tion" agency  such  as  the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  and  the  National  Court  Center. 
Such  agencies  were  given  31  percent  of  the  foundation  grant  funds  during  the  period 
surveyed.  Trailing  far  behind  in  second  and  third  places  for  total  funds  received  were 
social  services  and  religious  agencies  with  interests  in  criminal  j ustice  ( 1 2.6  percent  of 
the  total)  and  advocacy  agencies  which  aid  prisoners  and  ex-prisoners  (12.5  percent). 
All  public  agencies,  including  police,  courts,  prosecutors,  legal  defenders,  corrections 
and  probation  agencies,  got  10.3  percent  of  the  total  monies,  (there  were  21  grants  to 
police  agencies  during  the  six  years  for  a total  of  $1.99  million). 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  S48  million  given  between  1975  and  1980  went  for  proj- 
ects in  four  broad  categories:  corrections,  crime  control,  post-correctional  activities, 
and  crime  prevention  projects.  Together,  corrections  and  post-correctional  activities 
got  just  over  half  of  the  foundation  money  given  for  criminal  justice. 

In  summarizing  its  findings,  the  Nova  Institute  said  that  many  types  of  organiza- 
tions have  received  foundation  money,  but  the  most  likely  grantee  is  an  independent, 
nonprofit  research  and  demonstration  agency.  Others  with  better  than  average 
records  for  grantsmanship  are  colleges,  social  service  agencies,  and  advocacy  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  problems  of  accused  and  convicted  persons.  The  report  also 
found  that  giving  is  concentrated  in  a few  states,  presumably  because  they  are  home 
to  most  of  the  major  research  organizations,  colleges  and  agencies  in  the  field.  New 
York  State  was  the  leader,  with  27  percent  of  all  grant  monies  in  the  criminal  justice 
field.  Other  locations  high  on  the  list  were  the  District  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  California.  No  criminal  justice  grantees  were  to  be  found 
in  14  states. 

The  Nova  study  found  no  discernible  trends  or  patterns  in  foundation  giving  for 
criminal  justice  over  the  six  years,  except  that  grants  did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation. 
The  study  also  noted  that  most  of  the  funded  projects  were  for  tried-and-true  ideas. 
"Only  a small  fraction  of  the  grants  that  were  made  in  the  criminal  justice  Held  are  of 
an  innovative  nature  or  appear  likely  to  trigger  significant  follow-up  action  by  other 
groups  such  as  public  agencies,"  the  report  said.  This  finding  is  hard  to  document 
from  the  essentially  statistical  data  base,  the  report  added,  but  it  follows  from  a 
reading  of  the  nearly  1,500  grants  reviewed.  "Most  deal  with  useful  but  conventional 
activities:  educational  programs  for  youths  who  have  been  or  may  become  offenders; 
aid  for  prisoners  and  their  families  to  reduce  the  pain  of  incarceration;  job  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  who  have  been  offenders,"  the  Nova  report  said. 

"These  are  useful  but  not  trailblazing  activities  of  the  type  needed  in  a field  where 
the  knowledge  base  is  still  disturbingly  inadequate,”  the  report  concluded. 

The  report  is  the  first  of  two  planned  by  the  Nova  Institute  for  the  Clark  and  Burden 
foundations  (the  latter  of  which  this  writer  serves  as  a director),  aimed  at  finding  out 
how  foundation  grants  are  being  allocated  in  the  criminal  justice  area.  A second  and 
perhaps  more  important  purpose  is  to  suggest  to  foundations  and  grant-seekers  how 
their  efforts  might  prove  more  fruitful. 

• 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd, 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 

What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

If  you're  eager  to  comment  on  the  pressing  criminal  justice  issues  of  the  day.  what  better 
forum  is  there  for  your  views  than  Law  Enforcement  News?  Send  letters,  commentaries 
and  analyses  to  the  attention  of  the  editor 
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Ed uca tors /Trainers.  Systems  Enterprises  Inc.  is  now 
recruiting  part-  and  full-time  faculty  for  spring  courses 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States.  Technological, 
specialized  and  state-of-the-art  programs  are  sought; 
general  survey  courses  are  acceptable.  Creativity 
backed  by  credentials  of  applicants  will  be  considered. 

Kindly  forward  availability,  vita,  and  two  (or  more) 
brief  descriptions  of  best  courses  to:  Dr.  Edward  Ryan, 
Systems  Enterprises  Inc.,  116  Hannibal  Street, 
Blossburg,  PA  16912. 

Security  Management  Administration.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice  seeks  instructor  or  assistant 
professor  (tenure  track)  to  develop  advanced  cur- 
riculum, teach  undergraduate  courses  in  security 
methods  and  management,  and  perform  research  ap- 
propriate to  specialty.  Master's  degree  required 
(M.P.A.  or  M.B.A.  preferred)  with  at  least  three  years 
experience  in  the  field  of  corporate  security  manage- 
ment. Send  application  and  resume  to  Professor  Lloyd 
Sealy,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Law,  Police  Science  and 
Criminal  Justice  Administration,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  444  West  66th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019. 

Correctional  Administration.  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  seeks  associate  professor  or  professor 
(tenure  track)  to  teach  undergraduate  courses  in  in- 
troductory and  advanced  corrections  and  graduate 
courses  in  adult  and  juvenile  correctional  services,  ad- 
vise correction  majors  and  perform  research  ap- 
propriate to  specialty.  Ph.D.  required  with  at  least 
three  years  experience  in  the  field  of  corrections.  Send 
application  and  resume  to  Professor  Lloyd  Sealy, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Law,  Police  Science  and 
Criminal  Justice  Administration,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019. 

Chief  of  Police.  Glendale.  Calif.,  a city  of  144,273 
residents,  is  seeking  an  experienced  law  enforcement  ex- 
ecutive to  head  a department  of  260  employees  (177 
sworn)  with  $11.6  million  budget. 

Requirements  include  10  years  of  progressively 
responsible  experience  in  a variety  of  police  functions  in- 
cluding management  responsibilities,  as  well  as  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  police,  public  or  business  ad- 
ministration or  a related  field. 


Criminal  Justice  Center 

of 

John  Jay  College 

Seminars  & Workshops  for  the  Practitioner: 


1982  - 

1983 

Seminar 

• i * 

Dates 

Cost 

Child  Abuse 

November  29-30 

$125 

Major  Case  Investigation 

December  6-8 

$150 

Stakeouts  and  Surveillance 

December  16-17 

$125 

Burglary  Investigation 
Managing  an 

January  3-5 

$150 

Investigative  Unit 
First  Line  Police 

January  20-21 

$125 

Supervision 

January  31- 

Managing  Criminal 

February  1 

$125 

Investigations 
Hypnosis  for  the 

February  14-16 

$150 

Investigator 

March  2-3 

$125  1 

Homicide  Investigation 

March  14-16 

$150  i 

Sex  Crime  Investigation 

March  28  30 

$150 

Robbery  Investigation 

April  4-6 

$150 

Burglary  Investigation 

April  18-20 

$150 

Training  the  Trainer 

May  2-3 

$125  j 

444  West  56th  Street,  (212)  247-1600 
New  York,  NY  10019 


Salary  for  the  position  has  been  set  at  $55,400  (in- 
cluding seven  percent  PERS  contribution),  plus  car  and 
generous  management  benefits,  including  city-paid 
deferred  compensation,  physical  fitness  plan,  executive 
leave,  medical,  dental  and  vision-care  insurance,  life  in- 
surance, LTD  plan  and  annual  physical. 

To  apply,  contact:  Personnel.  City  of  Glendale,  613  E. 
Broadway.  Room  100,  Glendale,  CA  91206-4392. 
Telephone  (213)  956-2110.  Filing  period  open. 


University  Police.  The  University  of  Maryland  at 
Baltimore  is  offering  a competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefits  package  for  selected  candidates  who  will  pro- 
vide uniform  police  patrol  for  a 34-acre  downtown  com- 
plex that  includes  a major  medical  center. 

Candidates  should  possess  either  six  months  security 
experience,  one  year  of  college  or  a police  commission, 
which  is  preferred.  Position  may  operate  on  rotating 
shifts. 

For  complete  application,  or  to  send  resume,  write: 
University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore,  Office  of  Person- 
nel, Employment  Division,  660  West  Redwood  St., 
Baltimore,  MD  21201.  An  affirmative  action/equal  op- 
portunity employer. 


Certified  Officers,  Academy  Candidates,  Certified  and 
Non-Certified  Detention  Officers.  The  Broward  County, 
Fla.,  Sheriff’s  Office  is  seeking  to  fill  a variety  of  posi- 
tions. Applicants  must  possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
G.E.D.,  a valid  driver's  license,  birth  certificate  and  pre- 
sent DD-214  if  applicable. 

Starting  salary  is  commensurate  with  experience: 
academy  recruit,  $12,804;  certified  deputy,  $18,016; 
non-certified  detention  officer,  $12,804;  certified  deten- 
tion officer,  $16,353. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Broward  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  Personnel  Division,  260  S.W.  Fourth 
Avenue,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33315.  Telephone:  (305) 
765-8900.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Faculty  Position.  Sul  Ross  State  University,  in  Alpine. 
Tex.,  is  seeking  applications  for  a criminal  justice 
teaching  position  at  the  instructor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor level.  This  is  a tenure-track  position  with  a nine- 
month  contract. 

Applicants  should  have  a minimum  of  a master's 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a closely  related  field;  doc- 
torate preferred.  Practical  experience  as  well  as 
teaching  experience  are  preferred.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude teaching  undergraduate  criminal  justice  courses 
(12  semester  hours),  committee  assignments,  student 
advisement  and  curriculum  development. 

Appointment  is  for  the  fall  1983  semester,  with  the 
possibility  of  1983  summer  employment.  Salary  is  in 
conformity  with  existing  faculty  salary  schedule, 
depending  upon  education  and  experience,  as  well  as 


Security  Management 
Opportunity 

A unique  opportunity  for  a person 
with  an  associate’s  or  bachelor's 
degree  in  security  management.  Our 
client  prefers  some  experience  in  ware- 
house, industry  or  E.D.P.  Must  be  able 
to  relocate  to  the  Chicago  area.  Salary: 
$20,000  to  $30,000. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to:  Jack 
Schacht,  Star  Personnel  Corp.,  333 
North  Michigan,  Chicago,  IL  60601. 
Telephone:  1-312-726-6100. 


fringe  benefits. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to:  John  R.  Hudgens,  Chair- 
man, Criminal  Justice  Department,  P.O.  Box  C12,  Sul 
Ross  State  University,  Alpine,  TX  79830.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  March  31,  1983.  An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


Dean  of  Faculty 
and  Provost 

The  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  City  University  of  New  York,  in- 
vites applications  and  nominations  for 
the  position  of  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Pro- 
vost. This  urban  college  prepares  its 
6,000  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  for  careers  related  to  its  uni- 
que and  specialized  justice  and  public 
service  missions.  The  curriculum  is  in- 
terdisciplinary and  strives  for  the  in- 
tegration of  humanistic  and  profes- 
sional studies.  The  Dean/Provost’s 
role  is  a vital  and  crucial  one  in  fur- 
thering faculty  development  and  cur- 
ricular excellence  and  innovation. 


We  seek  a candidate  who  will  address 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  this 
special  purpose  college  with  en- 
thusiasm and  creativity.  Evidence  of 
comprehensive  and  imaginative 
academic  leadership,  scholarly  achieve- 
ment, college  teaching  experience  and 
an  earned  doctorate  is  essential. 

Applications  (including  curriculum  vitae 
and  a list  of  references)  should  be  sent 
by  December  1,  1982  to  Joy  McAleer, 
Secretary  to  the  Faculty  Search  Com- 
mittee, John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10019. 
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DECEMBER 

1-3.  Police  Internal  Adairs  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $225.  For  further 
details,  contact:  University  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.,  South 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  Telephone:  (904) 
646-2722. 

1-3.  Police  Management:  Inspection  end 
Control  Workshop.  Presented  by  The 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Tuition:  $150.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Donald  T.  Shanahan,  Director. 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P.O  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX  75080. 
Telephone:  (214)  690-2394. 

2.  Leadership  & Management  Styles 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council,  One 
Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  MA  02108. 

4-5.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press,  To  be  held  in  Norman,  Okla. 
Fee:  $60.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60602.  Telephone: 
(312)  498-5680. 

6-7.  Major  Case  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $126.  For  further 
details,  please  call:  (212)  247-1600. 

66.  The  Executive  and  Media  Relations 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Barbara  J.  Jackson,  The 
Executive  Institute,  Division  of  Standards 
& Training,  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement, P.O.  Box  1489,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32302. 

6-9.  Concepts  and  Investigation  of  White- 
Collar  Crime  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Program,  Annandale  Cam- 
pus. Telephone:  (703)  323-3260  or  3266. 

6-10.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Sponsored  by  FDLE  Organized 
Crime  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
Fee:  $395.  For  further  details,  contact: 
ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc.,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93102. 

6-10.  Arson  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago,  111.  Fee;  $360.  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  Traffic  Institute, 
Northwestern  Institute,  666  Clark  Street, 
P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204, 

6-10.  Scientific  Investigation  of  Crime 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  School  of 
Justice  Administration.  Tuition:  $300.  For 
further  details,  contact:  Admissions  Coor- 
dinator. Southern  Police  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40292. 
Telephone:  (602)  688-6661. 

6-10.  Introduction  to  Juvenile  Institutions, 
Phase  II  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center  of 
Modesto  Junior  College.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  Jack  McArthur,  Director, 
2201  Blue  Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065, 
Modesto.  CA  96352.  Phone:  (209)  526-2000. 

6-10.  Executive  Development  (Base) 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Florida  In- 
stitute for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $125. 
For  further  details,  contact:  Roger  J.  Zim- 
merman, Director,  Florida  Institute  for 
Low  Enforcement,  St,  Petersburg  Junior 
College,  P.O.  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg, 
FL  33733.  Telephone:  (813)  546-0021  ext. 
3322. 

6- 10.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $295.  To  be  held  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  For  further  details,  see: 
December  1-3. 

7- 9.  Hostage  Negotiation  — Tactics  & 


Alternatives  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Fee:  $316.  For  further 
details,  contact:  WCNS  Training  Institute, 
Susan  M.  O'Connell,  Marketing  Director, 
10906  Paynes  Church  Drive.  Fairfax,  VA 
22032.  Phone:  (703)  385-5874. 

9-10.  Interviewingflnterrogating  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Charles  Yeschke  Associates. 
Fee:  $80.  To  be  held  in  Bloomington,  Minn. 
For  further  details,  contact:  Charles 
Yeschke  Associates,  6200  W,  73rd  Street, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55435.  Telephone:  (612) 
831-2606. 

11-18.  Crowd  Control  and  Use  of  Chemical 
Agents  Course.  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center  of  Modesto  Junior 
College.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Yosemite  Community  College  District, 
P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352. 

13-15.  Hostage  Negotiations  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $125.  For  further 
details,  see:  December  6-10. 

13-17.  Photography  For  Criminal  In- 
vestigations Course.  Presented  by  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Ms.  Tobie  Oliver, 
Registrar,  Georgia  Police  Academy,  P.O. 
Box  1456.  Atlanta,  GA  30371.  Telephone: 
(404)  666-6106. 

13-17.  Police  Supervision  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. Tuition:  $300.  For  further 
details,  see:  December  6-10. 

13-17.  Police  Driving  Maneuvers  & Acci- 
dent Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute  and  Eastern  Illinois 
University.  Fee:  $260.  To  be  held  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  For  further  details,  contact: 
The  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern 
Institute,  656  Clark  Street,  P.O.  Box  1409, 
Evanston,  IL  60204. 

13- 17.  Sex  Crimes  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Ms.  Tobie  Oliver. 
Registrar,  Georgia  Police  Academy.  P.O. 
Box  1456,  Atlanta.  GA  30371.  Telephone: 
(404)666-6105. 

14- 16.  ICAP  (Crime  Analysis).  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  Fee: 
$316.  For  further  details,  see:  December 
7-8. 

15- 16.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Eugene.  Ore. 
Fee:  $50.  For  further  details,  see:  December 
4-5. 

15- 17.  Local  Government  Problems  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  details,  contact: 
The  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  P.O. 
Box  707,  Richardson,  TX.  Phone:  (214) 
690-2377. 

16- 17.  Stakeouts  and  Surveillance  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Tho  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $126.  For  further 
details,  please  call:  (212)  247-1600. 

27-31.  Basic  Police  Photography  School. 
Presented  by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council,  One  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston,  MA  02108. 

JANUARY  1983 

3-5.  Burglary  Investigations  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $160.  For  further 
details,  call:  (212)  247-1600. 

3- 7.  Basic  Skills  for  Youth  Service  Workers 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  For  fur- 
ther details,  see:  December  2. 

4- February  4.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
$395.  For  further  details,  see:  December 
1-3. 


10-21.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tui- 
tion: $500.  For  further  details,  contact;  Ad- 
missions, National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Shelby  Campus,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40292. 

10-21.  Homicide  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $600.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: Admissions  Coordinator,  Southern 
Police  Institute,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  Telephone:  (602) 
588-6561. 

17-21.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Fee:  $396.  For  further 
information,  see:  December  6-10. 

17-21.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago,  111.  For  further  details,  see: 
December  6-10. 

17- February  11.  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $695.  For 
further  details,  see:  December  1-3. 

18- 19.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.  For  further  details,  see:  December 
4-6. 

18-19.  Fuel  Efficient  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $126.  For 
further  details,  see:  December  1-3. 

20-21.  Managing  an  Investigative  Unit 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  ofjpFohn  Jay  College  of 
Crimioil  Justice.  Fee:  $126.  For  further 
details,  please  call:  (212)  247-1600. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  For  further  details,  see:  December 
4-6. 

24- 25.  Police  Response  to  Burglary 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Joan  Grant  at  (814)  865-9173, 

24-28.  Juvenile  Probation  Institutions 
Supervisor  Phase  II  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center  of 
Modesto  Junior  College.  For  further 
details,  see:  December  6-10. 


24-28.  Basic  Crime  Scene  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Florida  In- 
stitute for  Low  Enforcement.  Fee:  $125. 
For  further  details,  see:  December  6-10. 

24-28.  Junior  Executive  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement. To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  For 
further  details,  contact:  The  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  P.O.  Box 
1489,  Tallahassee.  FL  32302.  Alt  The  Ex 
ecutive  Institute.  Telephone:  1904) 
488-8656. 

24-Fcbruary  4.  Police  Executive  Develop- 
ment  Course.  Presented  by  The  Southern 
Police  Institute.  Tuition:  $600.  For  further 
details,  see:  January  10-21. 

24-February  II  Criminal  Intelligence 
Analysis  Course.  Presented  by  ANACAPA 
Sciences,  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif,  Fee:  $696.  For  further  details,  see: 
December  6-10. 

31-Februory  1,  First  Line  Police  Supervi- 
sion Seminar.  Presented  by  Tho  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
$125.  For  further  details,  call:  (212) 
247-1600. 

31-Fcbruary  3.  Field  Training  Officer 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  For  further 
details,  see:  December  1-3. 

FEBRUARY 

7-10.  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap 
praisals  Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $226. 
For  further  details,  see:  December  1-3. 

7-11.  Physical  & Electronic  Security 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $300.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  Admissions.  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Shelby  Cam- 
pus, University  of  Louisville,  Louisville, 
KY  40292. 

7-11.  Police  Driving  Maneuvers  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Boling- 
brook, I1L  Fee.  $260.  For  further  details, 
see:  December  6-10. 

7-11.  Traffic  Accident  Record  and  Analysis 
Workshop  Course.  Presented  by  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $350.  For  further  details, 
see:  December  6-10. 

7-18.  First  Line  Supervision  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $150.  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg, 
FL  33733. 

11-12.  Tactics  for  Armed  Encounters 


Seminar.  Presented  by  Calibre  Pros*.  To  bo 
hold  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okie.  Fee:  160  For 
further  details,  see:  December  4-5. 

14-16.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Joy  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee;  $160.  For  furthor 
details,  please  coll  the  center  at:  (212) 
247-1600. 

14-16,  The  Executive  and  leadership  Effec- 
tiveness Course.  Presented  by  The  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement.  For  fur- 
ther details,  soe:  January  24-28. 

14-18.  Process  for  Accident  Analysis 
Course.  Presented  by  Tho  Traffic  institute. 
For  further  details,  see:  December  6-10. 

14-May  13.  69lh  Administrative  Officers 
Course.  Presented  by  Tho  School  of  Justice 
Administration.  Tuition:  $1,200.  For  fur 
ther  details,  contact:  Admissions  Coor- 
dinator, Southern  Police  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville.  KY  40292  Telephone: 
(6021  688-6561. 

21-Marrh  4 Traffic  Accident  R*/-  ‘yuc 
tion  Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  ol 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $496  For 
further  details,  see:  Decomber  1-3. 

28-March  4.  Communication  Skills  for  the 
Effective  Supervisor  Course.  Presented  by 
tho  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. For  further  details,  contact:  Charles 
V Barry.  Director,  New  England  Institute, 
P.O.  Drawer  E„  Babson  Park,  MA  02167 
Telephone:  (617)  236-1200  ext  367. 


Full  House 

You  can  help  assure  a 
capacity  crowd  at  your 
next  seminar,  conference 
or  workshop  when  you  let 
Law  Enforcement  News 
help  you  get  the  word  out. 

For  best  results,  send  the 
details  for  your  next 
gathering  to  LEN  at  least 
3-6  months  before  the 
event.  All  items  should 
be  sent  to  the  attention 
of  Ms.  Evelyn  Otero. 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor 
tunities  lie.  who’s  in  and  who's  out.  what's  work 
ing  and  what's  not.  . the  why's  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  - the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more.  . 

Yes,  I'm  ready  10  roll  with  law  Enforcement  Newi.  Please  oilier  my  subscrip 
(ion  lor 

oncyearjSM  00)  one  year  foreign  (SI  9 00) 

two  years  (S?6  00)  three  years  ($38  00) 


Name 

Title 

Address 


Agency 


City  State  lip 

Return  wilh  chock  or  money  order  to  l f N,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York 

City.  NY  1 00 1 9 
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